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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


EADERS of the CANADIAN HIsTorRICAL REVIEW are reminded 

of the historical contest which has been announced by the 
secretary of the province of Quebec. The object of the contest 
is to extend the knowledge of Canadian history, and to bring to 
light some worthy monographs upon subjects which might 
profitably occupy research students. A prize of five hundred 
dollars is offered for the best study upon each of twelve subjects, 
provided that these studies merit at least seventy-five per cent. 
of the total points to be accorded by the jury. The secretary of 
the province of Quebec may also have the winners’ studies printed 
and distributed as prizes in the schools of the province. The 
contest is open to candidates of any nationality, and the studies 
may be submitted in French or in English. Candidates may 
adopt any method of treatment that seems to them suitable; 
they may treat several subjects, provided that each is a distinct 
essay. The essays, which must be typewritten with the usual 
spacing, should include not less than two hundred nor more than 
four hundred pages of official paper (containing about 350 words 
to the page). They should be signed with pseudonyms. All 
essays should reach the office of the archivist of the province of 
Quebec before January 1, 1926, and each should be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope labelled ‘‘Concours d’histoire de 1925’’, and 
containing a piece of paper upon which have been written the 
pseudonym and the name and address of the contestant. The 
jury which is to examine these contributions will be composed 
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of five persons: one nominated by each of the three universities 
of Laval, Montreal, and McGill, a representative of the secretary 
of the province of Quebec, and the provincial archivist. The 
twelve subjects are as follows: (1) The colonization of New 
France: were the colonists drawn from the criminal classes and 
women of bad repute? (2) Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville. (3) The 
martyrs of New France. (4) Pierre Boucher de Grosbois. (5) The 
Supreme (or Sovereign) Council of New France. (6) Doctor 
Sarrazin. (7) The seigniorial régime in Canada. (8) Pierre 
Gauthier de Verennes de la Vérendrye. (9) Industry under the 
French régime. (10) The first parliament of Lower Canada (1792): 
its work in legislation and its members. (11) The history of a 
Canadian parish (the particular parish to be left to the candidate’s 
own choice). (12) Alexander Mackenzie, discoverer. 

Mr. H. P. Biggar, the author of the article on ‘“ Jacques 
Cartier’s portraits’, which appeared in the June issue of the 
REVIEW (at pages 155-157), has sent us an additional note on 
the subject, which, unfortunately, reached us too late for publi- 
cation in the same issue. Mr. Biggar draws attention to the 
fact that Mr. de La Ronciére, in reviewing Mr. Biggar’s Voyages 
of Jacques Cartier (Ottawa, 1924), in the Revue de l’ Histoire des 
Colonies Frangaises (1925, ler Trimestre, pp. 119-120), expresses 
the opinion that the Harleian map, reproduced by Mr. Biggar 
at page 128, contains a figure which is intended to be a portrait 
of Cartier. The figure is that of a man in a doublet, standing 
opposite to the mouth of the Saguenay, in the midst of a group 
of attendants. Mr. Biggar wishes to state that he agrees with 
Mr. de La Ronciére in identifying this as a representation of 
Jacques Cartier. 








An interesting collection of early maps of countries within 
the British Empire is now on exhibition in the British Museum. 
Mr. F. H. Sprent, who is curator of maps at the Museum, has 
selected a few of the more significant maps, chiefly of the sixteenth 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. In the North American 
section interest centres in the world-maps made by geographers 
of the Netherlands during the Age of Discovery. Among these 
are the Peter Martyr map of 1511, and the world-map of Ortelius 
of 1564. Early French maps are represented by Lescarbot’s of 
1609, Champlain’s of 1613, and Hennepin’s of 1697. The ex- 
plorations of British navigators are embodied in the rare map of 
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the West Indies which has been preserved in the one copy of 
the Summaitrie and true discourse of Drake’s West Indian voyage 
of 1585 in the Museum library, in Captain John Mason’s map of 
Newfoundland in 1626, and in other early charts and surveys. 


The first conference of Anglo-American historians, held in 
July, 1921, at the Institute of Historical Research in London, 
marked the beginning of many useful enterprises. Among them 
have been the “ Reports on editing historical documents”’, of which 
the first was printed in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for June, 1923 (pages 6-25). This report, which was 
the work of a committee of historical students and archivists 
selected from both continents, dealt with such questions as 
“Rules for making an accurate transcript”’, ‘‘The construction 
of a printed text”’, ‘‘ Various forms of calendars’’, ‘‘ Indexing”’, 
and explanation of some technical terms. Although their re- 
commendations were to be applied to the editing of documents 
of any period, many of them were more pertinent to ancient 
and mediaeval documents. Such historical material presents to 
the editor peculiar difficulties which do not occur in modern 
documents. Recognizing this fact, the committee appointed a 
sub-committee to consider ‘‘the principles upon which modern 
historical documents should be edited”. Their report, which 
bears the signatures of Professor C. W. Alvord, Mr. G. N. Clark, 
Sir William Foster, the Rev. Dr. Claude Jenkins, Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, Mr. H. W. Meikle, Mr. W. G. Perrin, Mr. A. E. 
Stamp, Professor C. K. Webster, and others, has been printed 
in the Bulletin of the Institute for Historical Research for June, 
1925 (pages 14 to 26). The whole report should be read by 
authors and editors of historical works, but some sections might 
be mentioned particularly, as practice in the New World often 
deviates from them widely. It is usually more convenient in 
transcribing modern documents to follow recent usage in regard 
to the use of capital letters and punctuation. These seldom have 
any particular significance in documents of the eighteenth and 
later centuries: in rare instances, when such is the case, the reader 
should be notified and the exact form printed as it is given in 
the original. Spelling may or may not be modernized, but anti- 
quarian interest ought not to be allowed to confuse modern 
readers by such anachronisms as eighteenth-century punctua- 
tion. The bulk of modern documents is so great that lists, des- 
criptive catalogues, and calendars have to take the place of 
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publication in extenso. In this report these several methods are 
described, with an account of the information which should be 
furnished by each. 


We offer to our readers in this issue of the REVIEW a report 
of the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, 
which was held at Montreal on May 21-23. The report has 
been drawn up by Mr. L. J. Burpee, the past president of 
the Association. The second article is a résumé by the editor 
of this REVIEW of the circumstances connected with the Procla- 
mation of October 7, 1763. The time seemed opportune for a 
revision of the whole subject, in the light of recent research. 
Under ‘‘Notes and Documents” appears, first, a document 
written by Louis Riel, with a translation and notes by Mr. A. H. 
de Trémaudan, whose studies of the Red River Rebellion are 
familiar to our readers. The last article is a discussion of Canadian 
employment returns, by Mr. K. B. Conn, a graduate student in 
economics at the University of Toronto. Mr. Conn describes 
the various statistical records which have been issued by the 
Dominion government, and from them produces interesting new 
statistics, which he uses to throw light upon unemployment in 
the year 1919. 


























THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Canadian Historical Association, though the organiza- 
tion out of which it grew, the Historic Landmarks Associa- 
tion, dates back to the Quebec Tercentenary, is still a young 
society, with its spurs to prove, and has very wisely adopted the 
policy of meeting each year in a different centre. It has so far 
met in Ottawa, Quebec, and Montreal. Next year it goes back 
to Ottawa, and the following year it meets in Toronto. By that 
time the Association may feel strong enough to venture out into 
the west. One feels sure that in any of the western cities, where 
the people are keenly interested in the records of their past, there 
would be the assurance of a very successful meeting. 

Certainly the Montreal meeting was an unqualified success. 
The executive had provided an excellent programme, and the 
attendance was very good. It is always a difficult problem to 
secure a representative attendance at the meetings of national 
organizations in a country like this of magnificent distances and 
sparse population. It is usually necessary to rely mainly upon 
the interest of members in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
place of meeting. However, even that condition will become 
modified as the Association grows and develops among its members 
a spirit of enthusiasm for the work it is attempting to do. 

The Montreal programme included two particularly note- 
worthy popular addresses, one by Professor Wrong on The two 
races, and the other by Major Lanctot, of the Dominion Archives, 
on the historian Garneau—Garneau fondateur de l'histoire 
scientifique au Canada. Professor Wrong’s lecture, which dealt 
in a very broad and helpful way with that vital problem, the 
relations of the two races in Canada, attracted such wide atten- 
tion that it has since been issued in pamphlet form in both langu- 
ages. 

Mr. Burpee, in his presidential address, took as his subject 
Canada as a field for historical research. The following is a list 
of the papers presented at the various meetings, which were held 
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in the Royal Victoria College on May 21, 22, and 23: The place 
of history in Canadian education, by Stephen Leacock; Spanish 
claims to the Newfoundland fisheries in the eighteenth century, by Vera 
Lee Brown; Small-pox among the Indians of Canada, by J. J. 
Heagerty; A bastion against a kingdom, by A. Stanley Walker; 
Pitt's decision to keep Canada in 1761, by Marjorie G. Reid; The 
expulsion of the Canadians, by Jean Nichol; Madame Bourdon et 
l’immigration des filles dans la Nouvelle-France, by Gérard Mal- 
chelosse; Les premiéres pages de l’histoire du Saguenay, by Abbé 
Victor Tremblay; Pzerre Bédard, by Francis J. Audet; Les 
Seigneurs Barrow, by O. Lapalice; Lord Dorchester and the Church 
of England, by A. H. Young; Sir James Douglas, fur trader and 
governor, by W. N. Sage; Durham and the idea of a federal union 
of British North America, by R. G. Trotter; Our western war, by 
Howard Angus Kennedy; The coming of the Barr colonists, by 
Rev. Edmund H. Oliver; Some Bella-Coola Indian comments on 
Mackenzie's narrative, by Harlan I. Smith. 

A feature of the meeting was the unveiling of a tablet, in the 
grounds of the McCord Historical Museum of McGill University, 
to mark the site of ancient Hochelaga. The principal address on 
this occasion was by M. A‘gidius Fauteux, of the Saint-Sulpice 
Library, Montreal. Short speeches were also made by Professor 
Leacock, Mr. Lighthall, and Mr. Atherton. 

The second afternoon was devoted to an excursion to old Fort 
Chambly, where a tablet was unveiled and an address given by 
M. Fauteux, on behalf of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada. The members of the Association were then 
driven to the historic mill on the seigniory of Boucherville, 
where were unveiled a series of tablets setting forth the history 
of the place from the days of Louis XIv, and where an address 
was given by Professor Wrong. An interesting feature of this 
meeting was an historical talk by one of the descendants of the 
old French-Canadian family of Boucherville. 

L. J. BURPEE 
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OFFICERS OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26 


President, The Hon. Thomas Chapais, Quebec. 

Vice-President, George M. Wrong, Toronto. 

Chairman of the Management Committee, Lawrence J. Burpee, 
Ottawa. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Marius Barbeau, Ottawa. 

English Editor, Duncan McArthur, Kingston. 

French Editor, Gustave Lanctot, Ottawa. 

Council, in addition to the above-mentioned officers: Arthur G. 
Doughty, Ottawa; A®gidius Fauteux, Montreal; F. W. 
Howay, New Westminster, B.C.; Basil Williams, Montreal; 
J. C. Webster, Shediac, N.B.; Rev. E. H. Oliver, Saskatoon. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH RULE IN CANADA 


HE Seven Years’ War came to an end with the Peace of Paris 
in 1763. By the terms of that peace the French dominions 
in North America, with the exception of the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, were formally ceded to Great Britain. In ob- 
taining the cession of Canada, the British negotiators at Paris 
builded better than they knew. They had no conception of the 
possibilities inherent in the colony; and indeed they deliberated 
seriously as to whether they should hold out for Canada or the 
island of Guadeloupe. To most Europeans Canada was still, 
as it had been to Voltaire, ‘‘a few acres of snow’’. What decided 
the British statesmen in favour of the acquisition of Canada 
was their desire to remove the menace of French aggression 
from the English colonies to the south. They took Canada, not 
indeed to make use of it themselves, but to prevent the French 
from making use of it. 

It was this attitude on the part of the British authorities 
which determined the character of the first provisions made for 
the civil government of the newly acquired territories. These 
were embodied in the Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763,! 
which was issued six months after the signing of the Peace of 
Paris, and was one of the most casual and inadequate instruments 
of government in the history of colonial rule. The original 
object of the proclamation was to afford protection to the Indians 
in the western country of North America, and to confine European 
settlement to the sea-board. The successor of King Cnut, in 
effect, bade the waves of the sea to recede. At a later stage, 
however, provisions were introduced into the proclamation dealing 
en bloc with the establishment of civil government in the four 
territories of Quebec, East and West Florida, and the island of 
Grenada; These provisions defined the boundaries of these 
several provinces, and, in one sweeping paragraph, prescribed 


1Canadian Archives, Q 62, A 1, p. 114 (printed in W. P. M. Kennedy, Documents 
of the Canadian constitution, Toronto, 1918, pp. 18-21). 
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for them one and all, without regard for any difference of circum- 
stances, the same system of government and law. 

The effect of the proclamation, so far as the province of 
Quebec was concerned, was to create a government out of what 
was nothing more than the settled part of New France. The 
boundaries of the new province were roughly the River St. John 
on the east, a line drawn from Lake St. John to Lake Nipissing 
on the north, a line drawn from Lake Nipissing to the inter- 
section of the St. Lawrence by the forty-fifth parallel of latitude 
on the west, and the height of land between the St. Lawrence 
valley and the Atlantic on the south. The western country, 
with its chain of trading posts stretching to the prairies and the 
Mississippi valley, was left outside the pale of the province, 
under the supervision of the department of Indian affairs. Within 
the province, the executive government was placed in the hands 
of a governor and a council; and the governor was instructed 
that “‘so soon as the state and circumstances of the said colonies 
will admit thereof’’ he was to call a general assembly similar to 
the assemblies in the older English colonies to the south. Legis- 
lative power was placed in the hands of the governor, acting in 
conjunction with the council and the assembly. Whether, in 
the event of the assembly not being summoned, legislative power 
resided in the governor and council alone, was not made clear. 
The instructions to Murray! directed him to make rules and 
regulations for the peace and good order of the province, short 
of affecting ‘‘the Life, Limb or Liberty of the Subject”. But 
the language of the proclamation did not seem to contemplate 
even this modest power; for the assurance was given, with smug 
Anglo-Saxon self-complacency, that ‘‘until such assemblies can 
be called as aforesaid, all persons inhabiting in or resorting to 
our said colonies may confide in our Royal protection for the 
enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of our realm of England’’. 
For this purpose, the governor, in conjunction with the council, 
was empowered to create courts of justice, in which all causes 
were to be determined, ‘“‘as near as may be, agreeable to the laws 
of England”’. From these courts appeals were to lie to the Privy 
Council. 

It is clear that those who drew up these provisions were 
sadly ignorant of conditions in Canada. The restrictions of the 
boundaries of the province completely ignored the fact that 


1Canadian Archives, M 230, p. 1 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op, cit., pp. 27-37). 
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Canada still relied for its prosperity on the western fur-trade. 
To compel the merchants whose headquarters were at Quebec 
and Montreal to carry on their business in territories outside 
the province, where there was no adequate civil jurisdiction, 
was certain to prove unsatisfactory; and in 1774, largely as the 
result of representations from Canada, it was found necessary 
to include these territories in the province of Quebec. The pro- 
posal to summon an assembly failed to take into account the 
fact that the population of the province was composed of at least 
sixty-five thousand French-Canadian Roman Catholics, who un- 
der the laws of England were presumably debarred from sitting 
in the assembly, and only two or three hundred ‘‘old subjects”’, 
mostly traders who had come into the province in the wake of 
the army. To throw political power into the hands of the latter 
to the exclusion of the former would have been to set up a racial 
oligarchy. It is significant of the situation in Canada that a 
generation was to elapse before it was deemed possible to erect 
there representative institutions. As for the promise of English 
law, if it implied, as it seemed to imply, that the French law was 
to be abolished, the best that can be said for it is that it was 
impracticable. To attempt to interpret seigniorial tenure in 
the light of the English law of free and common socage, or even 
a French commercial contract in the light of the English contract 
law, presented insuperable difficulties. And in 1774 Chief Justice 
Hey confessed before the bar of the House of Commons that he 
had been compelled to ‘‘admit the French laws and customs 
indiscriminately, in general,’’ in the court of king’s bench. 
The omissions in the proclamation were as remarkable as 
its ineptitudes. Not only were the governor and council left 
apparently without power of legislation, in the event of failure 
to call an assembly; but nothing was said about taxation. The 
English crown had presumably taken over from the French 
crown the duties which had been in force in Canada during the 
French régime; but whether the governor and council were em- 
powered to collect even these duties, was left in uncertainty. 
Not until the Quebec Revenue Act of 1774 was taxation in Quebec 
placed upon a satisfactory footing. Equally unfortunate was 
the failure of the proclamation to define the status of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By the Peace of Paris,’ the king of England 
had agreed to “give the most precise and most effectual orders 


iw, P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 14-18. 
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that his new Roman Catholic subjects may profess the worship 
of their religion, according to the rites of the Romish Church, 
as far as the laws of Great Britain permit”. Just how far the 
laws of Great Britain extended toleration to Roman Catholics in 
Canada, was the question. Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland at this time were under severe disabilities; the Test 
and Toleration Acts were still technically in force. Did these 
Acts apply to Canada, or, if not, what restrictions were to be 
adopted in Canada? The royal instructions to Murray were that 
he was ‘‘not to admit of any Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome”’. But these instructions were silent on a number 
of points, such as the admissibility of Roman Catholics to juries, 
to public office, or to commissions in the army, and the legal 
enforcement of the payment of tithes. The French commander 
had asked at the capitulation of Montreal in 1760 that the Cana- 
dians ‘“‘shall be obliged by the English Government to pay to 
the priests .. . the tithes and all the dues they were accustomed 
to pay under the Government of his Most Christian Majesty’’; 
and the British commander had replied that ‘‘the obligation of 
paying the tithes to the priests will depend on the King’s plea- 
sure”’.! Not until 1774, however, was the king’s pleasure made 
known. 

The very validity of the proclamation was in time called 
into question. In 1766 Francis Maseres, on his appointment as 
attorney-general of Quebec, drew up, with the approval of the 
new lieutenant-governor, Carleton, and the new chief justice, 
Hey, a paper? in which he argued that ‘‘the Parliament only 
have a power to make laws for the province of Quebec’’. It is 
true that the English colonies to the south owed their charters 
as a rule to royal, rather than to parliamentary, authority; but, 
as Maseres pointed out, most of these charters dated from the 
Stuart period. The validity of the proclamation was finally 
established by the judgment of Lord Mansfield in the case of 
Campbell v. Hall in 1774.3 This important judgment laid down 
the principle that a grant of legislative institutions, such as that 
made by the Royal Proclamation of 1763, was irrevocable. It 
is therefore a sort of Magna Carta of colonial liberties. Inci- 


IW. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 10. 

2Reprinted in A, Shortt and A. G. Doughty, Documents relating to the constitutional 
history of Canada, 1759-1791 (Ottawa, 1918), pp. 257-269. The quotation is from 
page 261. 

sw. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 79-85. 
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dentally, it proceeded on the assumption that the Royal Pro- 
clamation of 1763 was a valid form of legislation; and it conse- 
quently had the effect of establishing the proclamation as the 
constitution of Quebec from 1763 to 1774. The fact, however, 
that during these years there was doubt as to the legality of the 
proclamation, was merely another illustration of its unsatis- 
factory character. 

Civil government was set up in Quebec in the summer of 
1764. After Pitt had declined to be relegated to political ob- 
scurity via Canada,' the governorship of the province of Quebec 
was conferred on Murray, who had been since 1759 the military 
governor of the district of Quebec. Lieutenant-governors were 
also appointed for the districts of Three Rivers and Montreal; 
but these offices were discontinued within a few months, and 
were never revived. A council of twelve members was formed, 
to be composed of the two lieutenant-governors, the chief justice, 
the surveyor-general, and eight others to be nominated by the 
governor. In this first council one French Canadian, a Protestant, 
was included. On September 17, 1764, Murray issued an ordinance 
setting up a system of justice and police.2 A court of king’s 
bench, presided over by the chief justice, was instituted, to be 
a superior court for the province; and a court of common pleas, 
to be an inferior court for the use chiefly of the French Canadians. 
Justices of the peace were created; and provision was made for 
the holding of quarter-sessions in the districts of Quebec and 
Montreal. Constables, or ‘‘bailiffs’’, were to be nominated by 
the governor from among a number elected by the inhabitants 
of each parish. In this ordinance Murray somewhat exceeded 
his instructions. He had been instructed by the king that, in 
creating a system of justice, he should “consider what has taken 
place in this respect in Our other Colonies in America, more 
particularly in Our Colony of Nova Scotia’’. When it is remem- 
bered that there had taken place in Nova Scotia only a few years 
before this a wholesale deportation of the Acadians, this reference 
to Nova Scotia assumes a somewhat sinister aspect. Murray 
chose to ignore his instructions in this regard, and to introduce 
into the ordinance on his own authority some provisions of a 
very different tenor. In the court of king’s bench, he admitted 
as jurors ‘‘all His Majesty’s Subjects in this Colony . . . without 

1W. S. Taylor and J. H. Pringle (editors), Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham (London, 1838), vol. II, p. 147. 

2Canadian Archives, Q 62 A, pt. 2, p. 500 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 37-40). 
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Distinction”; and in the court of common pleas he permitted 
French-Canadian advocates to practise, and he ordained that 
the French laws and customs were to be allowed in all causes 
between natives of the province, where the cause of action arose 
before October 1, 1764. He thus took the first step in the process 
which led to the adoption of that policy of conciliation of the 
French Canadians which was embodied in the Quebec Act 
of 1774. 

Indications are not lacking that the policy which the British 
government first purposed adopting in the case of Canada was 
one of repression of the French Canadians. The Royal Proclama- 
tion of 1763, with its apparent abolition of the French laws, 
suggests as much. Five years later, it is true, Lord Hillsborough, 
who had been in 1763 president of the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions, which had oversight of the colonies, expressly denied that 
the framers of the proclamation had intended to abolish the whole 
of the French laws. ‘I can take it upon me to averr,”’ he wrote, 
““that it never entered into Our Idea to overturn the Laws and 
Customs of Canada, with regard to Property, but that Justice 
should be administered agreeably to them, according to the Modes 
of administering Justice in the Courts of Judicature of this 
Kingdom, as is the Case in the County of Kent, and many other 
parts of England, where Gavel-kind Borough-English and several 
other particular customs prevail, altho’ Justice is administered 
therein according to the Laws of England.’ But, plausible as 
this ex post facto statement may appear, the absence of any hint 
of such an intention either in the proclamation or in the governor’s 
commission and instructions throws doubt on the accuracy of 
Lord Hillsborough’s memory. In any case, a passage in Murray’s 
instructions places the question of the attitude of the British 
government beyond peradventure. Murray was instructed to 
give all possible encouragement to the erection of Protestant 
schools among the French Canadians, and to provide for the 
maintenance of Protestant ministers and Protestant school- 
masters, ‘‘to the End that the Church of England may be estab- 
lished both in Principles and Practice, and that the said Inhabi- 
tants may by Degrees be induced to embrace the Protestant 
Religion, and their Children be brought up in the Principles of 
it’? Thus, without any drastic Acadian expulsion, Canada was 


1Canadian Archives, Q 5-1, p. 344 (W. P. M. Kennedy, of. cit., p. 57). 
*Canadian Archives, M 230, p. 1 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 32). 
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to become gradually a British Protestant colony, a newer New 
England. 

Opposition to this Anglicizing policy manifested itself from 
the first. As soon as he learned of the tenor of the Royal Procla- 
mation of 1763, Lord Mansfield wrote in vehement protest to 
George Grenville, who had succeeded Bute as prime minister: 
“The history of the world don’t furnish an instance of so rash 
and unjust an act by any conqueror whatsoever.”' In the 
autumn of 1764, an address of the French inhabitants in Canada 
was forwarded to the king, praying for the confirmation of the 
concessions granted to them by Murray in his ordinance of 
September 17. And Murray himself was unremitting in his 
endeavours to secure a more generous treatment of the French 
Canadians. Writing to the Board of Trade, he described them as 
‘perhaps the best and the bravest race upon the Globe, a Race, 
who cou’d they be indulged with a few priveledges which the 
Laws of England deny to Roman Catholicks at home, would 
soon get the better of every National Antipathy to their Con- 
querors and become the most useful and most faithful set of 
Men in this American Empire’’.* If the penal laws against 
Roman Catholics were to be enforced in Canada, he asked that 
his resignation should be accepted. Carleton, who succeeded 
Murray in the government of Quebec, took up similar ground. 
The abolition of French law he characterized as ‘“‘A Sort of 
Severity, if I remember right, never before practiced by any 
Conqueror, even where the people, without Capitulation, sub- 
mitted to His Will and Discretion”’.* Carleton saw no future 
before Canada but as a French province of Great Britain. ‘‘Bar- 
ring Catastrophe shocking to think of,’’ he wrote to Shelburne 
in 1767, ‘‘this Country must, to the end of Time, be peopled by 
the Canadian Race.’* It seemed to him essential, therefore, 
that the French Canadians should be attached to the British 
crown by means of every possible concession. Carleton, indeed, 
went so far as to advocate the inclusion of members of the French- 
Canadian nobdlesse in the council and their admission to com- 
missions in the army. 

The result of this opposition was the gradual abandonment 
of the policy of 1763. As early as the autumn of 1764, an addi- 


LW. J. Smith (ed.), The Grenville Papers (London, 1852), vol. II, p. 477. 
2Canadian Archives, Q 2, p. 233 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 40). 

3Canadian Archives, Q 5-1, p. 316 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 56). 

‘Canadian Archives, Q 5-1, p. 260 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. ctt., p. 284). 
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tional instruction was sent to Murray, to the effect that the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763 should not operate ‘‘to take away 
from the native Inhabitants the Benefit of their own Laws and 
Customs in Cases where Titles to Land, and the modes of Descent, 
Alienation and Settlement are in Question, nor to preclude them 
from that share in the Administration of Judicature, which both 
in Reason and Justice they are intitled to in Common with the 
rest of our subjects’’.! These instructions were put into effect 
by an ordinance dated July 1, 1766, which permitted French- 
Canadian jurors to sit, and French-Canadian lawyers to plead, 
in any court in the colony;? and by an ordinance of 1767, which 
confirmed to the French-Canadians their land laws.’ In 1766, 
moreover, an important concession was made to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The last French bishop of Quebec had died 
shortly after the conquest; and, in view of the attitude of the 
British government, a successor had not been consecrated. Now, 
largely owing to the efforts of Cramahé, a councillor whom Murray 
had sent to London to press his views upon the government, an 
informal permission was given by the British authorities for the 
consecration of a bishop; and in the summer of 1766 Mgr. Briand 
was consecrated in France bishop of Quebec. It appears, indeed, 
to have been understood that he would adopt in Canada the title 
of superintendent of the Roman Catholic Church; but, as a 
matter of fact, he assumed, on his return to Canada, the full style 
and position of bishop. 

By one party in Canada the abandonment of the policy of 
1763 was viewed with alarm and disgust. This was the English 
mercantile, as distinct from the military, element in the colony. 
The character of this element has always been painted in dark 
colours. Murray, with his caustic pen, described them as “four 
hundred and fifty contemptible sutlers and traders’’; and even 
the more moderate Carleton classed them as “either disbanded 
Officers, Soldiers, or Followers of the Army, who, not knowing 
how to dispose of themselves elsewhere, settled where they were 
left at the Reduction; or else they are Adventurers in Trade, or 
such as could not remain at Home”’. There were among them, 
however, men of ability and integrity, who afterwards rose to 


1Canadian Archives, Dartmouth Papers, M 383, p. 50 (A. Shortt and A. G, Doughty, 
op. cit., p. 225, note 1). 

*Ordinances, made for the Province of Quebec, by the governor and council of the satd 
province, Quebec, 1767, p. 72 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 48-49). 

3Canadian Archives, Q 5-1, p. 323 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., pp. 292-4). 
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positions of importance in the colony. Nor were their views 
wholly unreasonable. They had come into the province on the 
strength of the promise contained in the Royal Proclamation of 
1763 that English laws and English institutions would prevail 
there; and they demanded that the British government should 
not break faith with them. The failure of the governor to call 
an assembly became at an early date a grievance in their eyes; 
and when they saw inroads being made on the other features of 
the proclamation, their indignation knew no bounds. 

It is possible to trace here only briefly the course of the agita- 
tion which the English mercantile party in Canada conducted 
between 1764 and 1774. The first gun was fired by the grand 
jury of Quebec in October, 1764. Among the presentments 
brought in by this grand jury' was one against the admission 
of Roman Catholics on juries, and one against the exercise of 
judicial authority by army officers; and pending the calling of an 
assembly, the grand jury demanded that it should be consulted 
before any ordinance affecting the people of the province was 
passed, and that the public accounts should be laid before it 
twice a year for inspection. In November, 1764, the merchants 
of Quebec and Montreal organized themselves for the defence of 
their rights. They sent over two of their number to London to 
appoint an agent ‘‘to solicit their affairs at the publick offices’’. 
These two selected an English barrister named Fowler Walker, 
who was the first of a long line of Canadian agents in London. 
It was largely through the efforts of Walker that the English 
traders succeeded in 1766 in securing the recall of Murray. The 
charges preferred against Murray were mainly personal, such as 
those of ‘‘a Rage and Rudeness of Language and Demeanour’”’ 
and ‘‘almost a Total Neglect of Attendance on the Service of the 
Church”; but it is significant of the constitutional background 
of the charges that the petition for Murray’s removal concluded 
with a petition for a house of representatives, ‘‘there being a 
number more than Sufficient of Loyal and well affected Pro- 
testants, exclusive of military Officers, to form a competent and 
respectable House of Assembly’’.2. The recall of Murray, how- 
ever, did not bring relief. Carleton, who came out to the pro- 
vince in 1766 as lieutenant-governor (Murray remained governor 
until 1768), proved no more sympathetic toward the merchants 

1Canadian Archives, Dartmouth Papers, vol. 1, p. 29 (A, Shortt and A, G. Doughty, 


op. cit., pp. 212-16). 
2Canadian Archives, B 8, p. 6 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 41-2). 
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than Murray had been. When some of them came to him to 
inquire if he had any objections to receiving a petition for a 
general assembly, he told them bluntly that he ‘‘had many 
Objections’’; and in reporting his action to Shelburne, he stated 
his belief ‘‘That a popular Assembly . . . in a Country where all 
Men appear nearly upon a Level, must give a strong Bias to 
Republican Principles’’.! Undeterred, however, by Carleton’s 
attitude, the merchants continued their agitation. They enlisted 
the support of their powerful business connections in England, 
and even the support of the City of London; they held numerous 
meetings; and they forwarded petitions to the governor, the 
House of Commons, the secretary of state, and even to the king 
himself. 

Unfortunately, the constitutional struggle between the gover- 
nor and the merchants was embittered by other factors. Be- 
tween them there was a wide gulf fixed in social standing and in 
political ideals. The governor and his entourage felt toward the 
merchants the contempt entertained by the English gentleman 
of the eighteenth century for all who were engaged in trade. 
Similarly, their aristocratic principles were in direct conflict 
with the advanced democratic ideas of the merchants, who were 
chiefly Scotch radicals or New England colonists. The situation 
was further complicated by the feud between the English mer- 
chants and the military, with whom the governor and his set 
were suspected of being in sympathy. Murray himself had 
confessed that he did not expect peace in the colony until the 
officers and soldiers ‘‘who have governed this Country for five 
years before the Establishment of Civil Government are entirely 
removed”’.2. The failure of the government, however, to bring 
to justice the soldiers who assaulted Thomas Walker, and cut 
off his ear, on the evening of December 6, 1764, at Montreal, 
created the impression that the governor could not be relied 
upon to protect the merchants against the military. The Walker 
affair, indeed, almost divided the colony into armed camps; and 
it had far-reaching results in the political sphere. 

The dissensions in the province, which could be traced in no 
small measure to the unfortunate terms of the Royal Proclama- 
tion of 1763, early directed the attention of the British govern- 
ment to the necessity for more satisfactory arrangements. As 


‘Canadian Archives, Q 5-1, p. 370 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., p. 296). 
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early as 1765 the question of the status of Roman Catholics in 
Canada was referred to the British attorney-general and solicitor- 
general; and these officers reported that, in their opinion, Roman 
Catholics in Canada were not subject to the disabilities under 
which Roman Catholics in Great Britain laboured.!' On the basis 
apparently of this opinion, the Board of Trade recommended a 
few months later that an assembly should be called in Quebec, 
the representatives to be Protestants, but the voters both Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics.2. In 1766 the question of the 
administration of justice in Quebec was referred to the attorney- 
general and the solicitor-general; and they reported in favour of 
a mixed system of French and English civil law.’ No action was 
taken on this report, however, owing to one of those sudden 
changes in the administration which were at this time almost 
an annual feature of English politics. 

The following year the Privy Council attacked the problem 
de novo by calling for a report on the administration of justice in 
Quebec from the lieutenant-governor, the chief justice, and the 
attorney-general of the province.t The reports of these officers 
did not reach London until the beginning of 1770. Carleton, 
who succeeded Murray as governor in 1768, left the framing of 
a joint report to Maseres, the attorney-general. Maseres was 
a very able man: he was a fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
and he afterwards became a cursitor baron of the exchequer in 
England. But, being of Huguenot origin, he had a strong pre- 
judice against Roman Catholicism; and he owed his appointment 
in Canada in part to the influence of the British mercantile party. 
His views did not therefore coincide with those of Carleton. 
His report® took the form of an analysis of the four or five different 
methods of settling the laws of Quebec, with the advantages and 
disadvantages of these various methods, as he saw them, set out 
in full. Carleton had already made up his mind in favour of 
continuing to the French Canadians the whole of their civil 


1Canadian Archives, Dartmouth Papers, M 383, p.69 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, 
op. cit., p. 236). 

2Canadian Archives, B 8, p. 12 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., pp. 247-8). 

’Canadian Archives, Dartmouth Papers, M 383, p.170 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., 
pp. 44-8). 

‘Canadian Archives, Q 4, p.327 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., pp. 285-7). 

5From A collection of several commissions, and other public instruments, proceeding 
from his Majesty's royal authority, relating to the province of Quebec, collected by Francis 
Maseres (London, 1772), p. 1 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., pp. 327-370). 
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laws; and this report did not at all suit his book. He and the 
chief justice, Hey, thereupon drew up separate reports. Carleton, 
in his report, recommended the French civil law in its entirety. 
From this recommendation Maseres dissented, and in a criticism 
of Carleton’s report, he advocated a mixed system of civil law, 
retaining only that part of the French law which related to land 
tenure, inheritance, and dower. 

When these reports were in the hands of the British govern- 
ment, it might have seemed that the ground was clear for action. 
In 1769 the Board of Trade had already made their final report 
on the government of Quebec, in which they had formulated a 
plan for an assembly in which the French-Canadian Roman 
Catholics were to be permitted to sit for the rural districts, on 
taking the oath of abjuration.' But the ministers refused to be 
hurried. Once more they referred the whole question of the 
government of Quebec to the legal advisers of the crown, the 
attorney-general, the solicitor-general, and the advocate-general. 
The attorney-general, Thurlow, and the solicitor-general, Wedder- 
burn, leaned to the ideas of Carleton; the advocate-general, 
Marriott, to those of Maseres.2. In 1771 Carleton was called to 
London, in order that the ministers might have the benefit of 
his advice on the spot; and Maseres, who had returned to England 
in 1769, was also called into consultation. At length, after 
repeated conferences and deliberations, during which no less 
than five drafts* of a bill for the government of Quebec were 
prepared, the last differing radically from the first, the govern- 
ment found themselves in a position to introduce a bill into the 
House. This bill, in its final form, was destined to be the con- 
stitution of Quebec from 1774 to 1791. 

The government of Quebec from 1764 to 1774 was not one of 
the bright spots of British colonial rule in the eighteenth century. 
On nearly every point of constitutional importance there was 
during this period grave uncertainty. The governor did not 
know whether he had the power of collecting even the taxes 
levied during the French régime; the British merchants did not 
know whether they would or would not be granted an assembly; 
the seigniors were in doubt as to whether their seigniorial rights 


1Canadian Archives, Q 18 B, p. 7 (A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., pp. 377- 
395). 


*The essential parts of these reports are reprinted in A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, 
op. cit., pp. 424-483. 
8A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, op. cit., pp. 535-560. 
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were to be continued to them; the Roman Catholic Church was 
in the dark as to its status; and the habitants were mystified about 
everything. To determine, for example, just what body of law 
was in actual force in Canada during this period would have 
taxed the ingenuity of the most subtle jurist. There was doubt 
even as to the constitution of the council. There were two classes 
of members in the council, those who had been appointed under 
the royal instructions to Murray, and those who had been ap- 
pointed by mandamus from the king. The question arose as to 
which of these had precedence, particularly in the event of the 
council becoming over strength; and Carleton came to a serious 
disagreement with Murray’s appointees on the council over this 
point.' Nor were these defects counterbalanced by even a 
reasonable degree of efficiency in the executive government. 
Murray and Carleton were both able and upright men; and Hey, 
who was chief justice after 1766, discharged the duties of his 
office with singular tact and good judgment. But Gregory, the 
first chief justice, and Suckling, the first attorney-general, under- 
stood neither English law nor the French language, and were 
poor and rapacious into the bargain. So unsatisfactory were the 
justices of the peace appointed under the ordinance of 1764 
that in 1770 Carleton was obliged to issue an ordinance seriously 
curtailing their powers.2 A real abuse, moreover, existed in the 
system of fees, by which every official in the colony supplemented 
his salary. Carleton, on assuming office in 1766, issued a pro- 
clamation relinquishing the fees attaching to his own office, 
and he strove repeatedly to have the system abolished; but he 
was unsuccessful, and the system persisted for many years later. 
A curious outgrowth of the system was the practice of permitting 
officials to appoint deputies. In 1764, for instance, Henry Ellis, 
who had been since 1761 absentee governor of Nova Scotia, 
was appointed ‘‘clerk of the council, secretary of the province, 
registrar of the inrollments, and steward or.commissary-general 
of the provisions and stores”’ for Quebec, with power to appoint 
deputies. Ellis drew in England the salaries for this rather re- 
markable conglomeration of offices; and he appointed deputies 
who came to Quebec, and who apparently made a good living 
out of the fees. Nor was Ellis’s an isolated case. For nearly 
half a century absentee officials were a familiar feature of Canadian 


‘Canadian Archives, Q 3, p. 261 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 55-6). 
2Canadian Archives, Q 62, p. 528 (W. P. M. Kennedy, op. ctt., pp. 63-72). 
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government. Under such circumstances it was not surprising 
that the government of Quebec between 1764 and 1774 was a 
welter of chaos and discontent; and there was a grim pertinence 
in the full title given to the Quebec Act of 1774, ‘‘An Act for 
making more effectual Provision for the Government of the 
Province of Quebec in North America’. 


W. S. WALLACE 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE EXECUTION OF THOMAS SCOTT 


HE execution of Thomas Scott was the most conspicuous 
event of the Red River “‘rebellion” of 1870. Without this 
tragedy there would, indeed, have been no ‘“‘rebellion’’, for the 
provisional government did not resist the regular officers once 
temporary misunderstanding had been removed. The news of 
Scott’s death at the hands of the métis aroused violent indignation 
in Ontario, especially among the Orangemen, who regarded it as 
an expression of racial animosity. The expeditionary force of 
Canadian militia, sent to Fort Garry under Colonel Wolseley, 
was the direct result; the indirect and much more costly result 
was a widening of the gulf between the two races throughout 
the Dominion. In the document which is here transcribed Louis 
Riel discusses Scott’s connection with the Red River troubles, 
and especially the incidents which immediately preceded his 
death. The transcript, for which we are indebted to Mr. A. H. 
de Trémaudan, the author of The Hudson Bay Road (London, 
1915), has been taken from the original manuscript in the collec- 
tion of the Métis Society. 


[Transcript.] 
AFFAIRE SCOTT 


Thomas Scott se signala dans les troubles de la Riviére Rouge! en 


1Thomas Scott had made himself conspicuous even before the Red River troubles. 
One of the principal cases which came before the Bench at the last Quarterly Court 
under the régime of the Hudson’s Bay Company at which Judge Black presided, on 
November 18 and 19, 1869, was that of J. A. Snow, Canadian government road super- 
intendent vs. Some of his working men. The men were accused and found guilty of 
having dragged Snow to a creek, into which they had threatened to throw him if he did 
not pay them some few days’ wages which they claimed, but which he did not consider 
duethem. Snow had been eventually rescued by two métis, Louis Blondeau and Damase 
Harrison, and had paid the sum in question, but under protest. Later, he had laid a 
charge of robbery against the men, This was ultimately changed into a charge of 
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se mélant aux perturbateurs Shultz et Co. Durant la lére Convention, 
en novembre et décembre 1869,! dans les affaires McDougall et Dennis, 
il était un des principaux agents sous main que Shultz eut dans Winnipeg; 
il fut emprisonné avec Shultz, vers le 8 décembre.?- En janvier, Shultz 
s'échappa,’ se réfugia au Portage la Prairie;* en février suivant, pendant 


assault, and two of the men were fined four pounds sterling each. One of them was 
Thomas Scott, who, as he left the courtroom, passed the opinion that it was a pity 
that they had not ducked Snow, for then they would have had their money’s worth 
(Begg, Creation of Manitoba, p. 79). See also Blue Book, 1870, p. 48. 

‘The Convention met on November 16 and remained sitting until December 2, 1869 
(Begg, History of the North West, vol. I., pp. 393 et seq.). 

*According to Begg (Creation of Manitoba, p. 161), Thomas Scott was made prisoner 
together with A. McArthur and Wm, Hallett, by the métis on December 6, He had 
been one of the party assembled since December 3 in Schultz’s house, which surrendered 
on December 7, but he had afterwards left it. ‘‘ No other reason for his arrest is known, 
except his having enrolled under Col. Dennis,’’ says Begg. The fact that he had been 
one of Schultz’s party, which was openly opposing and defying the métis, was no doubt 
considered a sufficient reason by the méiys for his detention, the more so that Col, Dennis 
himself had advised Dr. Schultz and his friends to remain quiet and had warned them 
against the danger of inviting trouble by demonstrations of the kind that they were 
making (Blue Book, 1870, p. 119). Apart from Begg, who does not hesitate, in his 
Creation of Manitoba, to place the responsibility for the Red Rjver troubles on Schultz 
and his associates, Dr, John O’ Donnell, who happened to be in Schultz’s house—pro- 
bably for no other reason than that given by Dugas (Historique véridique des faits qui 
ont préparé le mouvement des métis a la Riviere Rouge en 1869, p. 117), that ‘‘in this 
number of prisoners, the great majority were honest and brave citizens who had allowed 
themselves to be deceived by Dennis and Schultz’’—tells us that “the segregating of 
the Canadians was the Schultz blunder, The killing of Scott was the outrageous blunder 
made by the half-breeds. The reader may judge for himself who started the Red River 
Rebellion” (O'Donnell, Manitoba as I saw it, p. 34). 

3January 23. F. H. Schofield in his Story of Manitoba, vol. III., p. 5, places this 
incident in February, and ascribes the merit of the escape to Mrs. Schultz, who ‘‘con- 
veyed to hima jack-knife and three gimlets, which he had to secrete for weeks working 
only after dark”, This would, perhaps, explain why on Christmas night Dr, Schultz 
was separated from his wife, who had insisted on accompanying him to prison. Riel’s 
action at the time surprised everyone and, according to Begg, he had ‘‘some difficulty 
in persuading his men to take part in it... . There was no intention, however, on the 
part of Riel to harm Dr. Schultz, only, it is said, fearing lest he might escape through 
the instrumentality of his wife, he had him removed into what was considered more 
secure quarters” (Begg, Creation of Mamitoba, p. 197). There had been several other 
escapes of prisoners before that of Dr. Schultz, e.g., William Nimmons on January 12, 
Charles Mair, Wm. Drever, W. F. Hyman and Thomas Scott himself on January 9. 
Meantime, a number of others had been released on January 3, on the strength of orders 
issued on December 27, the day of D. A, Smith’s arrival. 

4Portage la Prairie during the whole time of the Red River troubles, was the chief 
seat of opposition to Riel and his provisional government, and, therefore, the place of 
refuge for those who escaped from prison, An amusing episode of those times is the 
attempt at the establishment of a republic for the Portage district made by one Thomas 
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que la Convention des quarante Délégués' de toute la Colonie at du 
portage formulait et discutait les conditions de l’entrée du pays dans la 
Confédération.2. T. Scott et environ 100 hommes, tous armés, descen- 


Spence in 1867. To it was given the name Caledonia, which was later changed to 
Manitoba (Hill, History of Manitoba; referred to by Morice, Aux sources de l'histoire 
Manitobaine, p, 74). 

1This is the Convention of twenty French and twenty English delegates, which was 
called after the arrival and at the suggestion of Donald A, Smith, then governor at 
Montreal of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and delegated by the Canadian government 
to bring about a settlement of the Red River troubles, with the co-operation of Grand 
Vicar Thibault and Colonel de Salaberry, two other agents of the Dominion authorities. 
Grand Vicar Thibault arrived at Fort Garry on December 26, Donald A, Smith on 
December 27, and Colonel de Salaberry, who had travelled with the former, but had 
remained at Pembina pending the receipt of the provisional government’s permission 
to enter the territory, on January 6 (Begg, Creation of Manitoba, pp. 199 et seg.). It 
is perhaps worth noting that thus in the race to Fort Garry Grand Vicar Thibault had, 
after all, got the better of D, A, Smith, who, on December 17 had forwarded a despatch 
to Sir John A, Macdonald in which he had said: ‘Will be in advance of Thibault and 
de Salaberry’’ (Beckles Willson, The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, p. 207). 
One of the results of this Convention was, on February 9, the confirmation of the 
election of Louis Riel as president. This “‘was announced amid salvos of artillery 
from the Fort, and the cheers of the delegates’ (New Nation of February 10, 1870, 
quoted by Begg, Creation of Manitoba, p. 273), Riel had been elected president on 
December 25, in place of John Bruce, who had held that position from the start (ibidem, 
p.198). “Theelection of the president was not unanimous, There was much agitation 
in the Convention regarding the election. There was a large majority for Riel. Two 
English members who were absent declared the next day that they would have voted 
for Riel if they had been present. The French representatives were all in favor of 
Riel” (Evidence of Thomas Bunn, secretary of the provisional government, Rapport 
du Comité Spécial chargé de s’enquérir des causes des troubles des Territoires du Nord-Ouest 
en 1869-70, Ottawa, 1874, hereafter referred to as Blue Book, 1874, p. 121). Beckles 
Willson erroneously states on pages 214-215 of his book above-quoted that “he [Smith] 
and Hardisty arose soon after daybreak on Christmas day, and pushed on to Fort 
Garry, which they reached on the evening of the 27th, the very day that Riel assumed 
the role of President.” We have just seen that Louis Riel was elected and not without 
opposition, which should dispose of the accusations which are so generally charged 
against him, in ignorant quarters, of having been a self-appointed president. 

2According to Mr. Smith's letter to the Hon. Joseph Howe of January 25, 1870, 
the Convention met as a result of the meeting held on January 19, and at his own 
request. At this meeting, in the presence of upwards of one thousand people, English 
and French, Mr. Smith’s commission from Governor-General Sir John Young, later 
Lord Lisgar, and the Queen’s message, which had come to the Canadian government 
through Lord Granville, were both read, being translated into French by Louis Riel 
himself. In Mr, Smith’s own words: “ Ultimately a resolution was carried unanimously 
that forty delegates, twenty from either side, should be elected to meet in the Court 
House to-day, with the object of considering the subject of Mr. Smith’s commission 
and to decide what would be best for the welfare of the country’’ (Beckles Willson, 
Lord Strathcona, etc., p. 226). 
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dirent du portage, portant la guerre contre le fort Garry, le siége méme 
de la Convention. Le gouvernement provisoire fut reconnu et com- 
pleté par la Convention; Scott et ses compagnons ne purent éluder la 
connaissance de ce fait.! Néanmoins, dans la nuit du 15 février,? sur 
le matin, ils passérent 4 travers Winnipeg avec des matériaux de guerre, 
des échelles, etc. ...indiquant leurs desseins d’assaillir le fort; ils 
firent halte prés de la maison d’un nommé Henri Coutu, cernérent cette 
maison avec des démonstrations hostiles, dans le but de s’emparer de 
la personne que la Convention venait de mettre a la téte du gouverne- 
ment, fait par les habitants du pays pour empécher l’anarchie.* Riel ne 


When the Convention of the Forty adjourned they left such organization as 
undertook to carry on the government of the country and from that time President 
Riel and his Council became the body that alleged to have the right to make and ad- 
minister law inthe community. Concurrently with the adjournment of the Convention 
nearly all the remaining prisoners were released . .. and in all probability there would 
have been a general gaol delivery had not some developments taken place outside. 
Another warlike expedition began up the Assiniboine River, in Portage la Prairie, etc. 
. ... The occasion of this was probably the delay in releasing the balance of the prisoners 
and, on the part of the leaders, a certain amount of impatience with existing conditions” 
(MacBeth, The Making of the Canadian West, pp. 73 et seq.). 

2The adjournment of the Convention had taken place near midnight on February 9, 
Begg (Creation of Manitoba, p, 276) gives February 10 as the date on which ‘‘the report 
was circulated that from fifty to one hundred men had come down as far as Headingly, 
from the Portage, with the avowed purpose of liberating the prisoners by force—and 
this too before the delegates sent by them to the convention had returned to their 
homes”’. 

3*On the way down several of the houses were searched for Riel, who sometimes 
visited them, and though certain of those engaged in the search claimed that they only 
intended to hold himas hostage for the release of the remaining prisoners, others openly 
said they would have madean end of him” (MacBeth, op. cit., p. 74). Mr. MacBeth, who 
writes as an eyewitness, cannot be considered, on the whole, to be favourable to Riel. 
The reader is asked to note that, at that time, Scott had not been executed, In fact, 
it is well known that he was one of those who made bold to state that he would make 
an end of Riel if he were captured. ‘‘In the meantime, the Portage party stopped at 
a house in the town occupied by Henry Cotu, where Riel had been in the habit of 
staying overnight sometimes, and demanded to know if he was there. The inmates 
answered that he was not; but the party outside insisted upon searching the 
house, which they did, without success—the man they were seeking for being at that 
very time in Fort Garry, urging his influence to restrain the French from attacking 
their party”’ (Begg, Creation of Manitoba, p. 279). ‘‘The notorious Scott, who had 
escaped from prison a few days before, was in the band; he stopped on his way at a 
man named Coutu, a cousin of Riel, where the latter was in the habit of going every 
day; he had hopes of meeting and killing him, as he would boast. Fortunately, Riel 
was in the fort with his soldiers’ (Dugas, Mouvement, des métis, p. 156). ‘‘Hoping to 
capture Riel and hold him as a hostage, some of the men surrounded a house in the 
village of Winnipeg, where it was thought the Métis leader might be spending the 
evening’’ (Schofield, op. cit., vol. I., p. 277). Of course Schofield wrote long after the 
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se trouva pas la. T. Scott et ses compagnons descendirent dans la 
partie anglaise de la Colonie, se mélant 4 un autre rassemblement de 
blancs et de sauvages,' sous le contréle de Shultz;? alors tous ne formant 


event happened. Evidently, for some people, it would have been better for Riel to 
allow himself to be killed by the anti-resisters or friends of Canada, as were others a 
few days later—Sutherland, Parisien, Goulet, Tanner, Baptiste Lépine, Jolibois, 
O’Lone, Guillemette, and perhaps others! One can hardly blame the métis chieftain 
and his followers for having been of a different opinion. 

“Tt is opportune here to refer Your Excellency to a commission given by Colonel 
Dennis on the 16th December, 1869, before his departure from Pembina, toone, Joseph 
Monkman, an Indian of the Red River Settlement; the object of that commission was 
to give a so-called authority to Mr. Monkman, in order to incite certain Indian tribes 
to take a part in a death war against the Métis of Red River. That commission is 
worded in terms of such an extraordinary nature, that it has been deemed advisable 
to have it printed among the ‘correspondence and documents’ which form document A, 
It is only a few days since that we have been able to procure the original of the com- 
mission of the Indian Monkman, It is to be hoped that he has not shown it to many 
persons” (Extract froma secret report of Sir George E. Cartier tothe Imperial Govern- 
ment, June 8, 1870, Blue Book, 1874, p. 176), ‘Please try to meet Monkman, the 
person to whom McDougall, by the Intermediary of Colonel Dennis, gave instructions 
to place himself in contact with the Saulteux Indians, He must be asked to give up 
his letter and inform him that he must discontinue to act in accordance with it. The 
Canadian Government will indemnify him for all expenses that he may have incurred”’ 
(Letter of Sir John A, Macdonald to Bishop Taché, ibidem, p. 19). About this time 
{February 1, 1870] it became known that Mr. Jos. Monkman, bearing a commission 
from Mr. McDougall, was on his way to the interior to treat with the Indians (Begg, 
Creation of Manitoba, p. 263). ‘‘It is well known that Racette [another Indian character] 
.. had been in frequent consultation with Dr. Schultz; and it was feared that he had 
been induced to raise the Sioux warriors, over whom he professed to have great influence”’ 
(ibidem, p. 146), In a note on page 148, Begg says: ‘‘ The Sioux are the same blood- 
thirsty tribe of savages who, in 1861-2, committed those dreadful massacres in the State 
of Minnesota—at the very mention of which, to this day, the frontier settlers shudder 
with horror.”’ ‘On the evening of the 16th [February], however, it was decided to 
disperse to their homes, it being arranged that Henry Prince, and fifty of his Indians, 
should remain at Stone Fort to guard it’’ (¢bidem, p. 287), See also Blue Book, 1870, 
pp. 68, 80, 84, 85, 93, 95, 117, 119, 129. Earl Granville could not believe it possible 
that McDougall had issued orders to enroll Indians (ibidem, p. 135). ‘‘In the course 
of the journey I could not fail to be impressed with the great embarrassment which a 
hostile feeling on the part of the Indians could have thrown in the way of the passage 
of the troops, and we have reason to congratulate ourselves that they have proved 
loyal to the Crown and resisted the attempts which were made to seduce them from 
their allegiance’ (Lieutenant-governor Archibald to the secretary of state, Sept. 3, 
1870; 34 Victoria, Sessional Papers, no. 20, A. 1871, p. 9). 

*“ When the morning came, it did not bring the enthusiastic welcome which the 
Portage la Prairie men expected, Then for the first time they seem to have heard of 
all that had been accomplished by Commigsjoner Smith and the convention towards 
bringing about a peaceable solution of the colony’s troubles, and they found that the 
settlers were greatly alarmed lest the chance of this solution would be destroyed by 
such a hostile move against Riel as that contemplated by the Portage men. The 
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qu’un méme parti armé envoyérent au fort Garry d’en haut, un message 
certifiant de leur part qu’ils ne reconnaissaient pas le gouvernement re- 
connu et dont l’organisation avait été completée par la Convention.! 


gentlemen, who had been sent to the lower parishes, brought back more encouraging 
reports, however, and about mid-afternoon a contingent from these parishes, numbering 
more than three hundred men, came marching up to the Kildonan church, led by Dr. 
Schultz. They had acannon, which was drawn by four oxen, and were fully determined 
to storm Fort Garry and free the prisoners who had been confined there so long. Major 
Boulton thus found himself in command of a force of more than four hundred men”’ 
(Schofield, op, cit., vol. I., p. 270). ‘‘The consensus of opinion seems to have been 
that any movement of the kind contemplated would not only be futile... but that it 
was inopportune... inasmuch as the species of union effected between the opposing 
parties by the Convention just held would be the most certain means of preserving 
peace until the Dominion Government, with whom the delegates from that convention 
were treating, would take the whole matter in hand’’ (MacBeth, op. cit., pp. 75 et seq.). 
‘The rising was not only rash but purposeless, as, without intervention, the prisoners 
would unquestionably have been released.... The great majority of the settlers, 
English and Scotch, discountenanced the movement and bitterly complained of those 
who had set it on foot’’ (Report of D. A, Smith, E. H. Oliver, The Canadian North-west, 
its early development and legislative records, pp. 927 et seq.). Yet Mr. Smith’s sympathies 
were with the Portage men: ‘“‘ My sympathies were, in a great measure, with the Portage 
men, whom I believe to have been actuated by the best of motives’’ (ibidem, p. 928). 
Although, let it be repeated, ‘‘by the great majority of settlers, English and Scotch, 
the movement was deprecated”’ (Beckles Willson, of. cit., p. 232). 

“The days at the Convention were rendered fruitless; and at one sweep, the settle- 
ment was thrown back in a worse position than it was before the mass-meeting took 
place. ... Mr. Norquay [who was to become Premier of Manitoba a few years after- 
wards], a messenger from the English party, arrived bearing a letter, in which it was 
stated that the English portion of the Settlement would not recognize the Provisional 
Government” (Begg, Creation of Manitoba, pp. 281 et seg.). Riel sent the following 
letter in answer: ‘‘Fort Garry, Feb. 16th, 1890, Fellow countrymen:—Mr. Norquay 
came this morning with a message, and even he has been delayed. He will reach you 
time enough to tell you that for my part I understand that war, horrible civil war, 
is the destruction of this country; and Schultz will laugh at us, if, after all, he escapes. 
We are ready to meet any party; but peace, our British rights, we want before all. 
Gentlemen, the prisoners are out—they have sworn to keep peace. We have taken 
the responsibility of our past acts. Mr. William McTavish has asked you, for the sake 
of God, to form and complete the Provisional Government. Your representatives 
have joined us on that ground, Who willnow comeand destroy Red River Settlement? 
Louts Rie.” (Begg, Creation of Manitoba, p. 287). ‘‘ During the discussion which took 
place on the Provisional Government question, it was deemed advisable to consult 
Governor MacTavish on the subject. For that purpose Messrs, Sutherland and Fraser 
proceeded to his residence and had an interview with him, the result of which is as 
follows:—Mr., Sutherland, on returning from his visit to the Governor, said: ‘In order 
to clear away my own doubts, I went with Mr. Fraser to see Gov. MacTavish; I asked 
his opinion as to the advisability of forming a Provisional Government. He replied, 
‘Form a government for God’s sake, and restore peace and order in the Settlement”’’”’ 
(tbidem, p. 269). 
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Durant ce rassemblement, dans le rassemblement, et par le rassemble- 
ment lui-méme, deux hommes furent tués, l’un Sutherland, inoffensif, 
l'autre Parisien, appartenant au rassemblement.! 


t1Hugh Sutherland was killed by Norbert Parisien, and the latter died from ill- 
treatment received while being recaptured. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to what Parisien was. Riel states here that Parisien belonged to the English and 
Scotch gathering. Riel and Ambroise Lépine stated the same thing in the letter which 
they wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Morris on January 3, 1873: ‘‘ Parisien, one of his 
[Schultz’s] partisans whom we had made a prisoner, escaped from our hands and re- 
joined his party which made him a prisoner at Kildonan. Parisien killed a man in 
trying toescape. His own people ill-treated him without mercy in return” (Blue Book, 
1874, p. 202). Begg merely mentions that ‘‘young Sutherland had been shot by 
Parisien; who, having succeeded in escaping from his guard,"’ etc. (Begg, Creation of 
Manitoba, p. 285). MacBeth (op. cit., p. 76) states that Parisien was suspected of 
being one of Riel’s spies and for this reason ‘was taken prisoner’, Schofield (op. cit., 
p. 270) also states that Parisien was “supposed to be a métis spy”’, He further states 
that Parisien received the wounds from which he died in trying a second time to escape 
while being sent to Lower Fort Garry. As to Hugh Sutherland, the authors almost 
unanimously agree in saying that he was not a member of the Kildonan party and that 
he was simply watering his horses when fired upon by Parisien, who, apparently, wanted 
to secure one of the horses to make his escape good. Duncan McDougall of Lorette, 
a métis with a Scotch name, who lived among the English-speaking settlers at the time 
of the Red River troubles, although taking no part in them, has furnished me with the 
only version showing that Sutherland may have taken an active part in the pursuit of 
Parisien. His story is as follows: “In running away, Parisien seizeda gun. He then 
came down the bank to cross the river and hide himself in the bluffs on the right side. 
Hugh Sutherland just then was also coming down the left bank to water his horses, 
Perceiving him, the Portage men cried out to him to stop Parisien, Sutherland jumped 
upon one of the horses and began the chase. Parisien shot him down,”” Even if the 
story of MacDougall is true, Sutherland seems to have been out of the movement and 
to have tried to stop Parisien only after receiving orders, possibly accompanied by 
threats, from the Portage men. 

I had the pleasure of attending a buffalo-meat supper on Christmas night, December 
25, 1923, at the residence of Mr. Alexandre Nault, on the family homestead at St. 
Vital. Mr, Nault isthe son of André Nault (see post, p.232,n.1), born at Poinet Douglas 
in 1829, who died in 1924, I had then occasion to speak with the venerable Mr, André 
Nault about the times of 1869-70 to corroborate the information which I had, some 
years before, procured from him: he confirmed every detail of what he had previously 
told me. I questioned him about the Sutherland and Parisien incident, and here is 
his version which, I think, is very important owing to the fact that he connects Thomas 
Scott with it, a detail which, I am sure, has not hitherto been noticed. We were 
talking about Scott and the kind of a man he was. “I am convinced,” said the old 
man, ‘“‘that Scott did not believe that we would have the pluck, as he called it, to go 
the whole length and to shoot him. To the last instant, he thought that we were only 
joking, He wasa tall, rather slim man, very brave, but exceedingly violent. Through- 
out the movement, he kept giving us a lot of trouble. We would make him a prisoner, 
he would pledge his word to keep the peace in order to be released, then break it as 
soon as he was free. We had no desire whatever to put him to death, he simply forced 
us to it, and I feel sure that, in our place and in the same circumstances, our friends 
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Le 17 février, vers 10 heures du matin, 48 hommes! de guerre pas- 
sérent en dirigeant leur marche derriére Winnipeg. Ce parti fut inter- 
cepté par les soldats du gouvernement provisoire (et) fait prisonnier;? 


the English would not have been half so patient as we were. It was he—Scott—who 
ill-treated Norbert Parisien so much after the latter had killed young Sutherland that 
six days later, I believe, Parisien succumbed to the blows he had received.”” My curio- 
sity, by this time, being very much awakened, I asked the old gentleman to tell me 
how the true story of the Sutherland-Parisien incident ran, and he resumed: ‘I was 
captain of the troops in Fort Garry. In February, 1870, I think it was on the eve of 
the arrival of the rebels from Portage la Prarie, Parisien, a sort of half-witted young 
fellow, came into the fort. He was not armed and he seemed to be spying about, 
mixing with the soldiers, His presence made me suspicious, I went to see Riel, I 
told him we had a new soldier and how he was behaving. I asked him what I should 
do withhim, ‘Keepaneyeon him,’ said Riel, On the day ofthe arrival of the Portage 
rebels, we could see them from the top of the fort walls passing behind the village 
and going in the direction of the Stone Fort, Suddenly Parisien, who had come up 
with us, when he saw the rebels, jumped from the top of the wall into a bank of snow 
outside and began to run towards them. Some of my men asked me whether they 
should shoot at him, I said, ‘Let himrun,’ He joined the rebels and went with them 
to Kildonan Church, The day that he killed Sutherland, there was a pile of guns 
lying against the church, Parisien, who was not armed, thought that those guns 
were generally for the use of the men assembled there. He took one and somehow 
went down to the river bank with it. Soon he heard a cavalcado behind him and turning 
about perceived Hugh Sutherland running on horseback as if he were pursuing him. 
The idea struck Parisien that Sutherland was after him because he had taken the gun 
and that he—Sutherland—would surely shoot him down, He immediately decided to 
forestall him and took a shot at him. Sutherland fell: he died soon after. The report 
of the shot brought men out from the church: among them was Scott with a big staff: 
on reaching Parisien, who was now running for the bush, he set upon and mercilessly 
began to beat him, Six days later Parisien wasdead.” “‘But,’’ I asked the old veteran, 
“from whom did you procure those details of the incident at Kildonan Church?” 
“From Parisien himself, while he was lying on his sick bed,”’ said he. I have no reason 
to doubt the word of the venerable métis, and I am quite sure that I understood him 
well, for he spoke quite intelligently in spite of his ninety-four years, 

This is also the number given by Begg (Creation of Manitoba, pp. 289 et seq.), who 
gives the names of the prisoners except one whom he designates ‘‘one name unknown”, 
In his History of the North West (pp. 465 and 466) he drops out the name of J. Paquin 
and finishes the list by “and two unknown”. Schofield (op, ctt., p. 271) speaks of 
forty-seven men who started at first and whom Major Boulton joined on the way out. 
D. A. Smith (Oliver, op. cit., p. 928) gives as forty-seven the number of men captured. 
Dugas (Mouvement des métis, p. 158) says forty-eight. Sodoes the Rev. George Young 
(Manitoba Memories, p. 132). 

2It has been stated by some authors—MacBeth and Schofield—that the reason 
why the party took so dangerous a route, instead of making a detour, was that Riel 
had promised they would not be molested. Begg (Creation of Manitoba, p. 289) knows 
nothing certain about this. But the report of Commissioner Smith is quite clear and 
should dispose satisfactorily of the rumour, It says: ‘‘The explanation I have heard 
given for their otherwise inexplicable conduct in having taken this route, instead of 
making a detour which would have ensured safety, being a supposed promise by Riel 
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Thomas Scott était encore du nombre.'! Dans sa prison, Thomas Scott 
insulta d’abord ses gardes qui le traitaient bien; en quelques jours il 
passa Aa des voies de faits, résistant 4 ses gardes, méme par la force 
ouverte, forgant les portes de sa prison.? Le dernier jour de février 


that they would be permitted to pass unmolested. Their messenger, a young man 
named McLean, on being questioned by Archdeacon McLean and myself in the presence 
of the Rev. Mr. Gardner and one or two other gentlemen, admitted that Riel, on 
being asked ‘if the party would be permitted to pass’, was silent, and only, on being 
informed that they intended next day to use the route just outside the town, remarked 
‘Ah! that is good.’ And for his purpose it no doubt was”’ (Oliver, op. cit., p. 92). I 
have the personal statement of one of the métis who arrested the forty-eight men that 
on seeing Riel’s men come towards them the Portage men hid their arms in the snow, 
which would indicate that they knew that they were in the wrong. 

1“Thus he was twice a prisoner, and yet in neither instance taken under arms, 
When first arrested he was bearing a request to Riel that the ladies then resident in 
Dr. Schultz’ besieged buildings should be permitted to retire therefrom, as they were 
suffering from prolonged excitement and alarm, The request was refused, he was 
forthwith shut up in prison, His second arrest was, if possible, still more treacherously 
effected in as much as he, with the forty-eight already referred to, had disbanded and 
were returning peaceably to their homes pursuant to an agreement with Riel’’ (Young, 
op. cit., p. 132), The reverend gentleman, however, was not so sure about that agree- 
ment, for at page 124 of his book one may read: ‘“That they [the volunteers] might not 
on their return pass offensively near the fort they had agreed (it was said by Riel’s 
request) to diverge from the travelled road, etc.’’ As to the occasion of Scott's first 
arrest, we find the details of the Rev. Mr. Young’s narrative in no other author, not 
even in Begg, who is probably the best-informed and most impartial historian, in his 
Creation of Manitoba principally, on the events of that epoch, On the other hand, we 
read the following in Dugas (Mouvement des métis, p. 114): ‘‘On December 6, Scott, 
who was with the besieged [in Schultz’s house] tried to escape to go and communicate 
with Dennis at the Scotch settlement. Riel’s sentries having noticed him made him a 
prisoner and lodged him in Fort Garry.”” On December 7, A. G. B. Bannatyne who, 
with the approval of Riel, had gone to parley with the Schultz party, had brought 
back a proposition of disbanding provided they were guaranteed protection for their 
property and lives, had received for the besieged, a curt order of unconditional surrender, 
except for ‘all the English Half-Breeds and other natives, women and children’ who 
‘are at liberty to depart unmolested’’’ (Schofield, op. cit., p. 247). Those ladies, Mrs, 
Schultz, Mrs. Mair, and Mrs. O'Donnell, insisted on accompanying their husbands to 
prison (Begg, Creation of Manitoba, p. 163). ‘‘ Three women who were in the house were 
given their freedom” (Dugas, Mouvement des métis, p. 117). So the Rev. Mr. Young 
seems to have been misinformed about Riel’s refusal to free the ladies, 

2It has been said that he was violent, that ‘the had threatened the life of Riel if 
ever he escaped from prison. ... It has also been said that he had exasperated the 
guards to such a degree that they were becoming uncontrollable and were liable to 
break out upon the prisoners’’ (Begg, Creation of Manitoba, p. 302). ‘‘Riel’s paper, 
The New Nation, styled the murder of the young man a ‘military execution’ and re- 
gretted its necessity, which was said to be on account of Scott’s alleged quarrelsome 
spirit which led him to insult the guard and even to defy the President himself. There 
is no need now to canonize Scott, nor to claim that he possessed all the virtues and 
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Thomas Scott fut si violent qu’un certain nombre de métis, se trouvant 
éxaspérés, le saisirent, le trainérent dehors, et s’apprétaient a le sacrifier 
lorsqu’un des Conseillers Francais, survenant, les leur arracha, et le 
renvoya conduire dans sa cellule. Le ler mars, Riel fut averti, et de 
suite s’enquéra des circonstances de cette affaire, tachant de caimer les 
gardes, mais ce jour la méme, Th. Scott ayant renouvelé ses actes outrés, 
les soldats demandérent a grands cris que l’affaire fut laissée 4 la cour 
martiale. Riel fit tout ce qu’il put pour persuader Scott 4 promettre 
d’étre paisible; Scott se moqua et I’insulta.1 Le surlendemain, 3 mars, 


none of the vices of life... .’’ (MacBeth, op. cit., p. 82), The Rev. George Young 
was Scott’s spiritual adviser; when he learned of his solitary confinement, he 
went to visit him; Scott ‘‘promised to carefully avoid, in action or utterance, 
whatever might be offensive to his guards’’ (Young, op. cit., p. 183). The reverend 
gentleman tried to remonstrate with Riel who, according to the reverend gentleman’s 
story, told him: ‘‘ He is a very bad man, and has insulted my guards, and has hindered 
me from making peace” (ibidem, p. 135). ‘‘The chief head of accusation against 
Scott is that he spoke in violent terms in the prison and made allusions to a project to 
seize Riel and hold him as a hostage until the prisoners were liberated” (Despatch of 
Governor-general Dufferin concerning the commutation of Lépine’s sentence, French version, 
p. 10, hereafter referred to as Blue Book, 1875). Some of the métis who went through 
the Red River troubles as Riel’s councillors have told me that on the day of Scott’s 
trial, as Riel was leaving the courtroom, the unfortunate young man was entering it. 
Perceiving Riel, Scott ran towards him, upsetting a table on his way, and tried to 
strike him, He later defiantly told his judges that they would not dare condemn him 
to death. They readily admit that he was a brave man and speak with admiration of 
his physical strength, One of the judges, now deceased, Elzéar Lagimodiére, made 
the offer to take Scott across the border instead of condemning him to death, whereupon 
Scott remarked: ‘‘ Take me there if you will; I will be back as soon as you.” According 
to Morice (Aux sources, etc., note on p. 88), ‘‘It is assured that Thomas Scott was 
arrested not less than six times,’’ showing what a troublesome character he must have 
been. Whatever opinion one may have about the execution of Scott, one must admit 
that, commonly speaking, Scott was ‘‘a hard case”’, and it is hard to say what other 
people in the place of the métis would have done. 

1] have procured the following story from a member of Riel’s council, Paul Proulx, 
born January 18, 1837, since deceased: ‘‘ Thomas Scott would take the oath to support 
the provisional government, and, on the first occasion, he would break his word. Riel 
did not want him to be shot: he wanted to keep him in jail. The Métis said to Riel 
that if Scott was not executed, they would shoot him [Riel]. Riel went to warn Scott, 
who sneeringly said: ‘The Métis are a pack of cowards, They will never dare shoot 
me,’ Then Riel asked him again, ‘Ask me anything at all for a punishment.’ ‘I 
want nothing,’ retorted Scott, ‘you are nothing but cowards,’’’ Against the first 
portion of this story there is the statement made by the Rev. Geo. Young: ‘‘It has 
been stated, e.g., that in order to secure his release from prison he took what amounted 
to an oath of allegiance to Riel, violating which he rendered himself liable to the punish- 
ment that followed. Unhesitatingly I pronounce this a malicious misrepresentation 
and vilification. He was never released from prison except by self-help, and never 
took an oath of any description of Riel’s proposing’’ (Young, of. cit., p. 132). “Scott 
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il fut traduit devant un conseil de guerre,' et sur temoignages asser- 
mentés,? ayant été trouvé coupable des choses qui viennent d’étre 
énumérées a son sujet, il fut condamné a étre fusillé le 4 mars 4 10 heures 
du matin. Son auménier demanda grace pour lui. A cause du révérend 


did not cease to distinguish himself by the violence of his conduct which became ex- 
aggerated, chiefly on March Ist. On that day, he and McLeod forced the doors of 
their prison, threw themselves on their guards, inviting their companions to do 
likewise’? (Benjamin Sulte, quoted by Montpetit, Louis Riel a la Riviere du 
Loup, p. 60). 

1The following were the members of the Courtmartial which condemned Thomas 
Scott to be shot: Ambroise Lépine, adjutant-général (president), André Nault, Elzéar 
de Lagimodiére, Elzéar Goulet, Baptiste Lépine, and Joseph Nolin. The last-named 
acted as interpreter and secretary. 

2‘In his so-called trial, before the seven [an error for five] members of the Council 
of War, Riel acted as prosecutor, witness, and judge, and when Scott objected that 
he did not know what he was accused of, as he did not understand the language used 
by them, he was simply told that he was ‘a very bad man and must die’’’ (Young, 
op. cit., p. 133). ‘‘He [Riel] ordered a Court-Martial of his own choosing to try his 
victim, but took care to hear no defence, to allow him no counsel, and to keep him 
in ignorance of the crime of which he was accused. He did not even know the language 
and purport of the proceedings that were taken against him. The mock trial occurred 
on the evening of the 3rd of March, 1870, and lasted a little over two hours’’ (George 
Mercer Adam, The Canadian North-West, pp. 205 et seg.) I have purposely chosen 
those two versions of the trial of Scott, the latter of which, no doubt, was written 
from the former, because they both contain the same historical error, which has since 
been so often repeated, Riel’s presence during and personal interference with the 
proceedings. There is even a picture in the Rev. Mr. Young’s book showing Riel 
present at the shooting, although he does not mention the fact in his text. All this 
only existed in the fertile imagination of the reverend gentleman, I have it from some 
of the men who sat on that trial that Riel had nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
ceedings taken, the decision arrived at, and the execution performed, beyond, of course, 
the appointment of the tribunal itself, and except, before and after the verdict was 
rendered, to plead with his people for mercy. It is not my purpose to try to excuse 
Riel for the responsibility he took in allowing what he thought was justice to follow 
its course: I merely wish to place the facts before my readers. In this respect I can 
only state that the particulars of the case are naturally supposed to be found in the 
report of Commissioner Smith (Oliver, op. cit., pp. 930 et seq.). There will be found 
none of the details given by Young and Adam and some other prejudiced or ignorant 
writers after them. I will only add that the accusation also generally made that Scott 
did not have the opportunity to defend himself because the proceedings were carried 
on in the French language is not supported by facts. Scott was present, free to defend 
himself (Morice, L’Eglise Catholique, etc., vol. I1., note on p. 181), and was provided 
with an interpreter, Joseph Nolin. Even Ewart has allowed himself to believe the 
report of Scott’s absence from his trial: ‘‘A short session of an irregular Court Martial 
condemned him to be shot. The court appears to have been little more, if anything, 
than a pretence, Scott's fate was evidently fixed in advance. He was not even present 
at his own trial.... This was Riel’s great mistake” (Ewart, The Manitoba School 
Question, 1893, p. 359). 
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G. Young, |’éxécution fut retardée, et n’eut lieu, qu’a midi.’ Les 


complications des affaires politiques de la Riviére Rouge rendirent sa 
mort inévitable.? 


‘According to Commissioner Smith’s report, it was about one o’clock (Oliver, op. 
cit., p. 933). “Several rebel bullets were sent on their mission of death into and com- 
pletely through his breast, causing the snow to be stained and saturated with his heart's 
blood, while his spirit quickly passed from the pyesence of his murderers to the presence 
of God, Immediately after the firing I approached the prostrate body, then quivering 
in death, and saw a half-drunken guard fire a revolver at his head, as he held it quite 
near, after which all seemed to be over” (Young, op, cit., p. 137). How, after such a 
complete report, made from personal observation, of every detail of the sad event, 
the reverend gentleman may have seemed later to credit the atrocious report of Major 
Robinson, for some time American Consul at Fort Garry, is beyond comprehension, 
Major Robinson’s report was to the effect that Scott was found by him alive and 
groaning in his coffin, five hours after his execution and was then despatched by a 
shot fromsomeone. Some people have gone still further, as will be seen by the following 
excerpt from an article in the Winnipeg Tribune, September 5, 1915: ‘‘It was towards 
evening that an unknown party entered the room to which Scott had been moved and 
with a knife ended the martyr’s life.” I have obtained from the lips of the very man 
who commanded the firing squad the story of the execution and of what took place 
afterwards: ‘“‘ Three bullets, two of which took effect in full chest, struck Scott and he 
fell. Before I had time to make sure whether he was dead one Guillemette [later 
killed, an exile in the States by the provisional government, in a scuffle in which he 
bragged of his act], who was a little intoxicated, ran to the body, turned it over, and 
discharged his revolver at his head. The body was placed in the coffin and removed 
to the bastion, After a while some people came to tell me that they could hear groans 
in the bastion. I went to investigate and remained near the body for two and one-half 
hours. All I could hear was the wind hissing through the buildings. The body was 
taken out of the fort by Elzéar Goulet and Elzéar Lagimodiére [now both dead]. No 
one but them know what has been done with it. The reason why the burial place of 
Scott was kept secret was the fear we had that the Orangemen would make a sort of 
pilgrimage-ground out of it.’””’ From the same eye-witness I have the information 
that only three guns were loaded with bullets, which probably made Begg write: ‘‘Some 
of the men who had been detailed as part of the firing party withdrew the caps from 
the nipples of their guns and therefore did not fire upon the condemned man”’ (Begg, 
Creation of Manitoba, p. 302). ‘‘Mr. Young asked to have the remains for interment 
in the Presbyterian cemetery, but this was refused. Instead of placing the body in 
the trench, as pretended, Riel, in order to destroy all trace of the crime, had Goulet 
sink the remains through a hole in the ice in the river, and by a just dispensation of 
Providence, this same Goulet, in attempting to swim the river for fear of the arrival 
of the British soldiers, was drowned at about the same spot” (F. Douglas Reville, 
A Rebellion, p. 108), I will not attempt to refute or in the least comment on that which 
precedes, the author having been careful to write in his prologue: ‘‘In the accompanying 
story the statements in connection with the Red River Rebellion are historically correct” 
(ibidem, p. vii). I will content myself with remarking that the Rev. Mr. Young was 
not the only writer on the events of those days possessing a fertile imagination. See 
note on page 228 for métis opinions on Scott. 

‘Consider the circumstances; weigh the motives; if there has been only one act 
of rigour, one must not lose sight of the long moderation of our conduct which authorizes 
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Les Ontariens du portage, priés par D. A. Smith de reconnaitre le 
gouvernement provisoire, y consentirent comme condition de la grace 
de Boulton mais en écrivirent 4 Riel pour l’assurer que leur conversion 
n’était pas fiable, car disaient-ils, nous renverserons le gouvernement 
provisoire, aussit6t qu’il se pourra faire.! 


us to say that, during the whole of our troubles of 1869-70, we have endeavoured to 
disarm rather than fight the lawless outsiders who made war upon us”’ (Riel and Lépine, 
Blue Book, 1874, p. 202). ‘It is very difficult, in the midst of a political effervescence, 
to foresee and appreciate the acts of violence which were the consequence of same”’ 
(Sir George E, Cartier’s memorandum, ibidem, p. 177). ‘“‘It [the execution of Scott] 
was a political act. The reason of this seems evident; Mr, Riel, in signing the warrant 
for Scott’s execution, did nothing but give effect to the sentence of a court. However 
illegal may have been that court, however iniquitous may have been the sentence 
rendered by that court, the fact alone that it was rendered by a court and that that 
court existed de facto was sufficient to impart an exclusively political character to the 
execution’’ (Speech in the House of Commons, April 15, 1874: Ulric Barthe, Wilfrid 
Laurier on the platform, p. 39). ‘‘All the enactments of de facto legislatures in the in- 
surrectionary States during the war which were not hostile to the Union or the authority 
of the general government, and which were not in conflict with the constitution of the 
United States or of the States, have the same validity as if they had been enactments 
of legitimate legislatures’’ (U.S. v. Home Inv., 1889, U.S., Wallace Section, vol. 22, 
p. 99). 

1“ The inhabitants of Portage la Prairie wrote, not long afterwards, to the president 
of the Provisional Government to inform him that they had indeed all consented at 
the request of the Canadian Commissioner, Mr. Smith, to recognize the Provisional 
Government, but that they acted in that manner in order to fulfill the necessary con- 
ditions to obtain that Boulton’s life be spared, and that they awaited only an occasion 
to withdraw from the authority of the Provisional Government’”’ (Riel and Lépine, 
Blue Book, 1874, French edition, p. 202), And now, one may ask: What was the 
practical result of Scott’s execution, as far as local conditions were concerned? The 
reading of all the books that have been published on that distressing period (and they 
are legion) even of the most evil-intentioned ones, leaves the impression that every- 
thing went on very smoothly, A. G. B. Bannatyne, of whom Robert Hill has written 
that ‘‘there is no name received with more respect throughout the Great North West 
than that of Hon, A. G. B. Bannatyne”’ (Hill, op. cit., pp. 756 et seg.), has remarked: 
“ After this the Provisional Government went on peacefully until the arrival of Colonel 
Wolseley’’ (Morice, History, etc., vol. III., p. 48). “‘ After the Government had shown 
that it was able to defend itself, every attempt to resistance ceased as by enchantment”’ 
(Morice, Aux sources, etc., note on p. 90). ‘Business affairs in the settlement began 
to move more satisfactorily than they had done for many months, and with the ex- 
ception of a few unimportant incidents, the feeling among the people generally quieted 
down" (Begg, History, etc., vol. I., p. 481). To conclude, I do not think that I could 
make a better quotation than the following: ‘‘The overbearing conduct of some of 
these persons, and the injudicious speeches and movements of the others, very speedily 
provoked the hostility, and aroused the fears of the settlers, .. . Our only astonishment 
is, all things considered, that there was not more blood spilled, and more cruelties 
practised than there were’’ (Geo, Stewart, Jr., Administration of Lord Dufferin, pp. 
381-6). 
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[Translation.] 
THE Scott AFFAIR 


Thomas Scott made himself conspicuous during the Red River 
troubles by associating with the agitators Shultz and Company. During 
the first Convention, in November and December, 1869, in the McDou- 
gall and Dennis affairs, he was one of the chief clandestine agents of 
Shultz in Winnipeg. He was imprisoned with Shultz about December 8. 
In January Shultz escaped, and took refuge at Portage la Prairie; in the 
following February, while the Convention of the forty representatives 
from the whole colony and from the Portage was drawing up and de- 
bating the conditions upon which the country would enter into the 
Confederation, T. Scott and about one hundred men, all armed, came 
down from the Portage, to make war upon Fort Garry, the very seat of 
the Convention. The Provisional Government had been recognized 
and completed by the Convention: Scott and his companions could not 
have been unaware of this fact. Nevertheless towards morning on 
the night of the fifteenth of February, they passed across Winnipeg with 
war materials, ladders, etc. (indicating their project of attacking the 
fort); they halted near the residence of a certain Henri Coutu, and 
surrounded the house with hostile demonstrations, intending to lay 
hold of the person whom the Convention had just placed at the head 
of the government set up by the inhabitants of the country to prevent 
anarchy. Riel was not found there. T. Scott and his companions 
went down into the English section of the colony and joined another 
gathering of whites and savages under the leadership of Shultz; then 
all of them, forming a single armed party, sent to upper Fort Garry a 
message stating that, so far as they were concerned, they did not acknow- 
ledge the government recognized and completed in its organization by 
the Convention. At the time of the gathering of the mob, in the mob, 
and by the mob itself two men were killed, the one Sutherland, an un- 
offending person, the other Parisien, belonging to the mob. 

On February 17, about ten o’clock in the morning, forty-eight armed 
men went by, directing their march behind Winnipeg. This party was 
intercepted by the soldiers of the provisional government and made 
prisoners; Thomas Scott was again among them. In prison Thomas 
Scott began by insulting his guards, who were treating him well; a few 
days later he proceeded to violence, resisting his guards by main strength 
and forcing the doors of the prison. On the last day of February Thomas 
Scott was so violent that some of the métis, in a fit of exasperation, 
seized him, dragged him out, and were preparing to sacrifice him when 
one of the French councillors came by, snatched him away from them, 
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and sent him back under guard to his cell. On March 1 Riel was notified 
and at once investigated the circumstances of this affair, trying to pacify 
the guards, but on this very day Thomas Scott renewed his outrageous 
conduct and the soldiers made a great outcry demanding that the 
matter should be left to the military court. Riel did all he could to 
extract from Scott a promise of peaceable conduct; Scott jeered at him 
and insulted him. Two days later, on March 3, he was arraigned before 
a council of war, found guilty, upon sworn testimony, of the charges 
which have just been enumerated in connection with liim, and con- 
demned to be shot on March 4 at ten o'clock in the morning. His 
chaplain asked for a pardon. Through the Reverend G. Young, the 
execution was delayed, and did not take place until midday. His death 
was rendered inevitable by the exigencies of the political situation at 
Red River. 

The Ontarians of the Portage, on the request of D. A. Smith, agreed 
to recognize the provisional government upon condition that Boulton 
should be pardoned, but they wrote to Riel warning him that their 
conversion was not to be depended upon, for, said they, we will over- 
throw the Provisional Government as soon as possible. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA: ITS MEASURE- 
MENT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 1919 


In December, 1915, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
menced the publication in the Labour Gazette of a series of quar- 
terly reports dealing with the unemployment situation. The 
second of the series bears the date of June 30, 1916—six months 
after the date of the first—but from the appearance of the third 
on September 30 the original intention of quarterly reports was 
carried out. The quarterly reports were continued until the 
end of 1918, but from the issue of January, 1919, the reports were 
published every month. These documents, which were compiled 
from returns submitted each month by the various trade unions 
throughout Canada, constitute a very explicit and extensive 
series, which is a Canadian parallel to the reports made by trade 
unions in the United Kingdom to the British Board of Trade from 


1851 onwards, and now published by the Department of Labour 
in London.! 


1Section 4 of the Appendix contains a table showing all trade union figures to date. 
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Certain disadvantages in a table of this kind are, however, 
evident. The first and most important error is due to the fact 
that not all workers are organized to the same degree. There 
are, on the one hand, the trainmen and the mine-workers, who 
possess highly organized trade unions. Especially is this true of 
the former. A recent article states that 90 per cent. of the railway 
workers in Canada, the United States, and Mexico are members 
of the Brotherhood. Thus, any table compiled by trade unions 
and including these branches of endeavour would be unduly 
weighted in favour of the transport workers. This state of affairs 
is even more evident when the lack of organization among other 
workers—notably shopkeepers and shop-assistants—is noted. 
If a report be made up without this class of worker it is surely 
inaccurate, and since little or no organization is present, a report 
compiled from statistics furnished by trade unions must of 
necessity ignore them. 

Another difficulty with a report of this nature is the ever- 
changing base of the calculations. This is best observed, when 
in times of trade depression certain workers must be released. 
These men will drift into other occupations and will in a great 
many cases allow their membership in their respective trade 
unions to lapse. Thus the lists of unemployed members compiled 
by the various unions are apt to shrink at a time when unemploy- 
ment has actually increased. The government report will be 
inaccurate to the same extent. The reverse may be true in times 
of increased production, but not to so pronounced a degree. 

Another cause of discrepancy in these reports is the fact that, 
not only do they fail to express adequately the situation of all 
workmen in Canada, but, owing to occasional dilatoriness or 
lack of interest on the part of the secretaries of the unions con- 
cerned, they may not constitute a complete review of the whole 
union membership The first report included 40 per cent. of the 
members enrolled in unions in Canada and the remainder of the 
reports have averaged but slightly over 79 per cent. of the member- 
ship therein. 

The figures for these reports were arrived at by expressing 
the total number of unemployed, as shown in the returns made, 
as a certain percentage of the total number of members of the 
unions involved. Thus each month stood by itself, and despite 
the great labour expended in their compilation, no adequate 
yearly survey of the situation could be arrived at. 

These are, however, the only statistics available for the period, 
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and they form an excellent stepping-stone to the later and more 
accurate tables. A set of figures of a different nature are available 
in the Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment, 1916. 
These figures were compiled from figures supplied by 651 industrial 
employers in Ontario for the years 1912, 1913, and 1914. Since 
the same employers reported their workers for the whole three 
years, the base of calculations was accordingly the same for all 
months. The tables were classified first of all by industries and then 
by the sex of the workers. There was also at the end of each 
table a summary which gave the general condition in all industries 
without regard to sex. The monthly variation in employment 
was expressed by means of a numerical increase or decrease from 
the month immediately preceding, a circumstance which carried 
in its wake the same inability to arrive at a comprehensive yearly 
survey as was the case with trade union reports. This report 
was and is an excellent document and essentially a step in the 
right direction. It may be considered as the forerunner and model 
for the later reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

In March, 1919, the inadequacies of the trade union series 
were to a certain extent overcome by the issue of a new report 
based on weekly returns received from employers of labour. 
This new series of reports was naturally a better mirror of the 
times than was the original type because in this workers were 
included regardless of their labour affiliations or lack of them, 
and because reports had to be received from employers for two 
consecutive weeks before they were included in the table. These 
reports from employers were totalled week by week, and the 
figures for each week expressed as a percentage increase or decrease 
from those of the one immediately preceding. From the very 
nature of this table it will be seen that, unlike the Ontario figures 
for 1912, 1913, and 1914, the base of calculations was always 
changing. Thus January 8 might show a 1 per cent. decrease in 
unemployment from January 1 and this would be indicated as 
99 per cent. of the unemployment on January 1. But when 
January 15 is considered in relation to January 8, the decrease is 
represented as 100 per cent., since January 15 shows a decrease of 
2 per cent. from the figures for the week immediately preceding. 
The difficulties attendant upon such a table as this were self- 
evident, and a new system, which would to a certain extent 
eliminate some of these difficulties, was sought. This remedy 


1Report, part II., ch. i. 
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was found in the use of index numbers, and a table expressed by 
means of these figures was instituted on January 17, 1920.) 

A word as to the term index number and as to the date chosen 
for their inauguration. The term index number is applied to a 
series of reports which are expressed as a certain percentage of 
a given known base, which is rated as 100. Though these numbers 
have no per cent. sign following them, they mean that the figures 
for such and such a date are a certain percentage of the previously- 
designated base—in this case January 17, 1920. In this way 
all present and future statistics of unemployment in Canada are 
or will be expressed in terms of that date. 

In consideration of the date chosen, it might be well to state 
that a time as close as possible to the beginning of a calendar 
year is highly desirable. However, since January 1 is inventory 
time in most businesses and thus a period of lowered staffs, it 
was decided that a leeway of two weeks should be allowed, and 
the date in question was, for this reason, chosen. Another con- 
sideration which may or may not have entered into the choice 
of a date in 1920 is that the majority of the overseas forces had 
been demobilized by that time and had, more or less, been absorbed 
into their respective trades. 

The new series of reports was issued monthly—on the first day 
of the month, unlike the trade union reports, which were reckoned 
as from the last day of the month—-and so could not be used in 
comparison with the earlier weekly tables, which were in vogue 
from March, 1919 to January, 1920. 

It is highly desirable that all tables of this nature be carried 
back as far as is possible, not only from an academic but also from 
a practical standpoint. The historian who pursues knowledge 
merely for its own sake is always eager to extend the scope of his 
studies as far back as he is able and to him the facts are an end 
in themselves. But there is also an important practical con- 
sideration. It is not impossible that within a few years some 
government actuary may be called upon to draw up actuarial 
tables for insurance against unemployment in Canada. Naturally 
the correctness of his calculations will depend upon his own 
skill, but the tables at his command will also be a condition of 
his accuracy. With this end in view the weekly tables were re- 
calculated by the writer.2 The necessary figures were supplied 


1Appendix, section 3. 
*Appendix, section 2, 
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by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and these have been worked 
backwards until they are all in terms of the basic date and at 
monthly rather than at weekly intervals. Thus a series of monthly 
reports is available, extending back to April, 1919 (it is being 
added to as time goes on), which accurately expresses the volume 
of unemployment since that date.! The tables cannot be carried 
back to an earlier date because the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
did not begin to collect the returns from employers until March, 
1919. All statistics of this nature are compiled by the govern- 
ment, and figures for any period prior to this time would be mere 
guess work. In this table is embodied, therefore, all the infor- 
mation which is, or is ever likely to be, at hand. 

The weekly figures were each expressed as a certain percentage 
of the basic date, and were plotted on squared paper, allowing one 
square for each day of the week. The plotted points were then 
joined. Since a separate square was used for each day, it was a 
simple matter to read off the figures for the days required, 7.e., the 
first day of each month. For accuracy in reading, a perpendicular 
was erected along each line representing such a date and the 
point at which this perpendicular crossed the line joining the 
plotted points gave the desired percentages for the monthly 
returns.2. These points were worked out to two places of decimals, 
for greater precision; but, since a certain amount of error is bound 
to creep into any compilation such as this, to express them to 
such a degree, savours of the pedantic, and so they are shown 
merely to the nearest place. These figures have been incorporated 
with the official figures and are indicated by the dotted lines on 
the chart in section 3 of the appendix. 

A certain error which must appear in the 1919 calculations is 
due to the fact that the table is not weighted by industries. It 
was impossible to do this since the figures for separate industries 
are not available. Another cause of error is imperfect co-operation 
on the part of employers of labour. As is to be expected, the 
information was not returned every week; but the resultant error 
is not sufficiently large to alter the figures materially, and it 
may with safety be disregarded. 

The computed trend of industrial employment during a 
normal post-war year in Canada shows a gradual rise for the first 
three months of the year with a slight falling back in April. 


1Appendix, section 3. 
*Chart in Appendix, section 2, 
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May’s figures for the normal year not only recover from this setback 
of the previous month, but increase sufficiently to counteract it. 
June shows a great increase over May, and this increase is con- 
tinued, though with a lessening rapidity, until November, which 
shows a very slight decrease from October. In December the 
fall becomes precipitate. 

The year 1919, however, does not coincide with the normal 
year and in the degree to which it disagrees is different from all 
the other post-war years. The rise of employment in April, 1919, 
is only about one-half that of a normal year, and a further 
slowing-up is noted in May, when the figures mount at only one- 
third the speed of the normal year. June, however, moves up 
with a speed comparable to that of the normal year and is the 
only place in which the year follows the regular course. July 
shows an increase 50 per cent. greater than is usual and August 
and September continue that increase. October also shows an 
increase, which is carried on throughout November. December 
to a certain extent follows the normal year, though the fall is not 
nearly as great as is to be expected. 

The trend in the earlier months of 1919 reflects the hesitancy 
of business after the armistice, which was almost universal, and 
which was doubtless accentuated to some extent in Canada by 
the Winnipeg strike, and by other labour troubles of the time. 
In the later months of the year there was an extraordinary ac- 
tivity, due largely, as we can now see, to the final orgy of inflation 
which, alike in Canada, in Great Britain, and in the United 
States, was followed by so disastrous a reaction in 1920. 


K. B. Conn 
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[Section 1] 


APPENDIX 


This chart is copied from the Labour Gazette. 
the variation in unemployment under the first system of reports from employers. 
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It shows the manner of indicating 


The black marks indicate the percentage variation from each week to the next. 


[Section 2] 
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Employment figures for 1919— Weekly returns from employers of labour 
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1920 
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101.65 
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Chart of weekly returns for 1919 from reports received from employers 
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[Section 3] 


Chart of employment from April, 1919: Monthly reports until April, 1925 
(This chart is drawn up from figures supplied by employers of labour.) 
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[Section 4] 


Summary of Trade Union Reports (The figures show 


per month, each month considered separately.) 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
January 31... [cREE MMSE ee ..3.94 4.28 
CN NE os coke aoe kG SON 5.61 4.33 
March Mtoe does ee DS Bae 6s 
April 39 4.38 2.83 
May BL Stok -aaas «isk sage Gee ee 
June ace’ BA 223 D027 2 
July 31 2.40 2.64 
August A in wics: “rete ty wee: nk ee eee 
September 30 .... 1.47 1.71 72 2.19 3.25 
October 31 2.57 5.99 
SED, icc Daces) conk Vacem ED AL 
December 31 8.7 2.17 2.42 2.76 4.98 13.42 
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The British Commonwealth and its unsolved Problems. By C. M. Mac- 
INNES. London: Longmans, Green and Company. 1925. Pp. x, 
176. (5s.) 

Mr. MAcINNEs, a Canadian who for some years has been on the staff 

of the University of Bristol, is well fitted to contemplate imperial ques- 

tions from the points of view both of the centre and of the circumference. 

His little book is intended as a guide for the general reader to the chief 

problems agitating the Empire to-day. He writes as a staunch im- 

perialist of the new school; to him the genius and justification of British 

imperialism are its adherence to “two great principles—the principle 
of democratic self-government, and the principle of trusteeship of child- 
races’, The first of his “unsolved problems”’ is the completion of 
self-government in the Dominions by the assumption of continuous 
responsibility in foreign affairs. After lucidly tracing his way through 
the jungle of controversy between Chanak and Lausanne, Mr. MacInnes 
reveals himself as a stalwart ‘‘co-operationist’’, desirous to effect im- 
mediate improvements in the machinery for consultation and fearful 
of the results of delay. He will not convince all his readers that a better 
machine will bring better results; nor, indeed, has he fully convinced 
himself, for he recognizes that in some degree a change of heart as well 
as a change of method is required. Improved machinery may reveal, 
not end, conflicts of interests. In the Imperial Conference, as in the 

Diet of unpartitioned Poland, the right of liberum veto exists; and recent 

experience seems to indicate that a more active diplomatic unity, 

without the cement of a common cause like the war, may result in 
inglorious deadlock, and the immobilization of Great Britain in foreign 
affairs. 

But the problem of Dominion status is, after all, a minor one when 
weighed against the vast issues involved in the relationship between 
the white and coloured peoples of the Empire; and it is to these issues 
that the larger part of the book is rightly devoted. In India the prin- 
ciples of trusteeship and of democracy are to-day in violent conflict; 
and Mr. MaclInnes clearly demonstrates how pressing and how vital 
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are the reverberations of the Indian contest both in the Crown Colonies 
and in the Dominions. The reader will find a brief and lucid account 
of the Indian situation since the war, of the complexities of the race- 
problem in Kenya, and of the heart-burnings caused by the status of 
Indian emigrants in the Dominions, as well as an estimate of the achieve- 
ments of British rule in Malaya and tropical Africa. It is easy here and 
there to disagree with Mr. MacInnes, even violently, and to point out 
a few minor errors; but his book may be confidently recommended to 
people of all views as a brief, vivid, and stimulating study of matters of 
great importance to all citizens of the British Empire. 


H. H. WronG 


The Encyclopedia of the British Empire. Edited by C. W. DomvILLe- 
Fire. Bristol: Rankin Brothers, Limited. 1924-25. In three 
volumes. Pp. xv, 1787; illustrated with 2,000 photographs and 
maps. 

IT is not too much to say that these volumes disappoint the reader. The 

standard set by the editor in the introduction is a high one—no less than 

the production of ‘‘a Domesday Book of Empire’’. The three volumes 
have been ten years in preparation under the hands of ‘‘a corps of 
experts’’ whose names are, however, not revealed. It is seldom that 
references are given to support statements of fact, although many 
articles consist largely of quoted extracts from unacknowledged sources. 

The section entitled ‘‘Canada”’ is largely composed of paragraphs in 

quotation marks, but only one reference is given, to The Country called 

Canada, which is mentioned without particulars of authorship or publi- 

cation. The illustrations, many of which are interesting, are varied in 

character, but we cannot but think it misleading to place side by side 
the photograph of a page from the Domesday Book, and a picture of 
the early Britons or of the murder of Thomas a Becket, without indi- 
cating that one is fact and the other fiction. The photographs in the 
Canadian sections have been supplied by the railway companies and 
by the high commissioner for Canada. A glance at the introduction shows 
that the volumes contain over 1,110,000 words, divided into one hundred 
main sections, and “each of these sections vary [sic] from a few hundred 
to 70,000 words”. The arrangement of the sections is not consistent, 
and the inconsistencies are not entirely due to the fact that the British 

Empire contains many political anomalies. For example, in the 

section ‘Agriculture’, Canada is treated as a unit, while the states 

of South Africa are treated individually, as well as collectively under 
the sub-section ‘‘South Africa’. The information has been presented 
under several over-lapping topics, a method which inevitably leads to 
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repetition. In an encyclopaedia economy of space and facility of refer- 
ence should be important considerations, yet here one is continually 
stumbling over entire sentences repeated verbatim from sections on 
related topics, and over sentences which are quite irrelevant to the 
topics under which they are placed. Under “Imperial history’’, in 
volume I, is given an account of the War of 1914-21, yet in volume mI 
a comprehensive ‘‘ Diary of the World War” appears under the main 
heading‘‘ War for civilization’. At page 552, to select only a single 
instance, there is much verbal repetition from pages 490 and 491. Under 
“Early explorations” a column is devoted to the reigns of Henry vir 
and Henry vim, and only half a sentence to the work of the explorers. 
“Independence of the United States’’ covers the Lord George Gordon 
riots, and ‘‘American Civil War’’ the Second International Exhibition 
at South Kensington in 1862. The history of Saskatchewan appears 
as a table of dates, although no other topics of a like nature are treated 
in that form. 

These are faults in editorial arrangement. They cause inconvenience, 
but they are less serious than the inaccuracies which frequently appear 
throughout the volumes. The Hudson’s Bay Company is uniformly 
mentioned as the ‘‘ Hudson Bay Company”’; Acadia becomes ‘‘ Arcadia”’ 
on page 358; the terms of the Peace of Paris, 1763 (we have never before 
seen it entitled ‘“‘the Peace of Fontainbleau”’ [sic]), are quite inaccurately 
given on page 362, although more correct information may be found 
on pages 534 and 491; Gates, the hero of Saratoga, is ‘‘ Yates’’ on page 
363; and the University of Toronto has over 4,000 students on page 
570, but these have dwindled to 400 on page 761. It is difficult to 
find any meaning in the following account of the cause of the American 
Revolution: “During the Grenville administration certain stamp 
duties were imposed on the American colonists, which, however, were 
substituted by Lord Rockingham for a duty on tea.’’ The southern 
campaigns of the War of Independence are not clearly described on 
page 365; learned historians differ as to whether there are “conclusive 
evidences of a Norse settlement... .on the coast of New England’”’; 
the accounts of the Canadian rebellions of 1837 and of the Act of Union 
of 1841 are misleading (page 498); on pages 563-4 under “ Agriculture”’ 
in Ontario, a lengthy description is given of the fruit-growing industry, 
but no mention is made of grain farming. The account of the royal 
veto is four centuries out-of-date: ‘‘This power of veto is in practice 
confined to emergencies, and does not prevent the same Bill being 
brought up again at a future date,”...the royal assent to bills is 
‘seldom refused, unless they be of a revolutionary or disruptive char- 
acter’ (pages 912-914). 
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The style is not that which is expected in a work of reference. The 
writing is diffuse, and it contains many errors in grammar and infelicities 
in arrangement. 


M. G. REID 


The Law of the Australian Constitution. By DONALD KERR. Sydney: 
The Law Book Company of Australasia. 1925. Pp. viii, 382. 
Mr. DONALD KERR’s treatise on the law of the Australian constitution 
will fill a vacant place. It is not only meritorious in itself, but it illumi- 
nates the developments which have taken place since Moore, Quick, 
and Groom published their works. Written almost entirely in the form 
of a legal text-book, it will nevertheless prove a valuable help to the 
historical student who is anxious to study comparatively the workings 
of American, Australian, and Canadian federalism. Mr. Kerr divides 
his subject as follows: (1) the federal nature of the constitution and its 
legal consequences, (2) the legislative powers, (3) the executive power, 
(4) the judicial power. The first part is undoubtedly of more general 
importance, but Canadian students and lawyers will find throughout 
much to interest them. There are constant references to Canadian 
experiments, and Mr. Kerr has undoubtedly grasped the broad sig- 
nificance of the work of the Supreme Court of Canada and of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in establishing the framework of Cana- 
dian constitutional interpretation. His scholarship in this connection 
is all the more interesting in that he is always using it to illustrate the 
effects of judicial opinions on the constitutional law of the United States 
and of Australia. In addition, he gives a view of the relationship between 
American and Australian decisions which is apt and illuminating. His 
discussion of the whole problem of appeals to the Privy Council is of the 

greatest value. 

The book is exceedingly well printed, and the format is excellent. 
There is an excellent table of cases, an admirably detailed index, and a 
good bibliography, which unfortunately lacks places and dates of pub- 
lication. The only criticism which we should like to make is that Mr. 
Kerr has been content to follow too closely the cumbersome methods 
of a law book in larding his text with references, and in building up his 
conclusions line upon line, precept upon precept. We think constitu- 
tional law is capable of a different method. Lefroy tried to strike out 
a newer one—not with entire success—in his Short treatise on Canadian 
constitutional law. In his anxiety to reduce his work to general principles 
he over-elaborated his plan. We feel, however, that Mr. Kerr would 
confer a benefit on students were he to give us a broader book along 
Lefroy’s lines. There is a first-class school of constitutional historians 
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in Australia, and we congratulate Mr. Kerr on taking his place among 
them. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


List of Manuscripts concerning American History, preserved in European 
Libraries and noted in their published Catalogues and similar printed 
lists. By Davip M. Matreson. Washington, D.C.: The 
Carnegie Institute. 1925. Pp. viii, 203. 

THE Carnegie Institute has placed all historical students heavily in its 
debt by the publication of guides to historical manuscripts in Europe 
relating to this continent. Miss Davenport and Mr. Andrews have 
‘personally inspected’’ such manuscripts in the lesser libraries of 
London and in Oxford and Cambridge. Messrs. Paullin and Paxon 
have done a similar work for those in the British Museum. Mr. Fish 
had completed a guide to materials for American history in Roman and 
other Italian archives. Mr. Leland is at work along similar lines in 
the archives and libraries of Paris. All this invaluable labour aims to 
provide adequate guidance after investigators, having American history 
in mind, have actually seen and examined the manuscripts indexed. 

These activities have by no means exhausted possible centres in 
Europe where unprinted manuscripts relating to American history 
may be found. Many libraries contain such material in large or small 
quantities. These libraries, differing from archives and official de- 
positories, have acquired it often casually and in many cases perhaps 
in the form of one or two manuscripts. There is thus no such possibility 
of dealing with them as with those indexed in the guides already referred 
to. To do so would take years of travel and labour and call for vast 
expenditure. The Carnegie Institute, however, has done the next best 
thing. Mr. D. M. Matteson has made known some two thousand 
manuscripts concerning American history, “mostly, it is believed, quite 
unknown to students hitherto,’’ by drawing from the printed lists in the 
library catalogues. To see and to evaluate each was out of the question, 
but, following the descriptions furnished in print in fourteen different 
European languages, he has provided students with a remarkable 
guide to American manuscripts in over one hundred and fifty European 
towns, and he has indexed his “‘List’’ in such a way as to facilitate its 
use. 

It is of course impossible in a review even to indicate the nature of 
this vast material. Students of Canadian history will be well repaid in 
examining it page by page, as there is much which appears of interest 
and importance. At Arras, for example, there are six volumes of Saint- 
Méry papers. At Bordeaux there are some hundreds of folios dealing 
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with the Acadians. At Edinburgh there is an original memorial (January 
30, 1828) from the Church of Scotland in Canada to the Mother Church. 
At Glasgow there is a ‘‘ Journal of the Rebel Expedition” against Quebec 
in 1775. And so it goes on page after page: “relations” of voyages, 
expeditions, missionary endeavours, and martyrdoms; casual letters; 
official records of laws, customs, institutions. We can only thank the 
Carnegie Institute and their diligent and scholarly editor for a book 
which wili undoubtedly make it possible to open up new fields and to 
widen our knowledge of old fields in Canadian history. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


The Canada Year Book, 1924. Edited by S. A. CupMorE. Published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925. 
Pp. xxxi, 1016. ($1.00.) 

Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1924. Edited by VALMORE GRATTON. 
Published by the Bureau of Statistics, Provincial Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, Province of Quebec. Quebec: Ls.-A. Proulx. 1925. Pp. xxii, 
481. 

A SOUNDLY constructed statistical year book carries with it an air of 

finality such as belongs to no other class of publication. Here are facts 

precisely stated, and in quantitative form. In The Canada Year Book 
these facts are accompanied in every case by statements of source, 
method of enumeration, and method of tabulation. The critic can do 
little with them, for he no sooner starts on the business of appraisal 
than, willy nilly, he turns quarryman. Too late does he remember the 
purpose with which he began. He has left by the wayside the critical 
faculty with which he started: and that is because art as well as science 
has gone to the making of the book. There are a number of new features 
in the present volume. Of especial importance are the school-attendance 
and literacy statistics secured by the census of 1921 (of which much 
has already been written in the press) and an analysis, by provinces, 
of the wealth of Canada. The social worker will be grateful for an 
account of the child labour legislation of the provinces, here, I believe, 
assembled adequately for the first time; and the statistician for a detailed 
description of the methods used in compiling Canadian statistics of 
prices. The discussion of the cost of grain production in east and west 
is valuable for any student of Canadian agriculture; it is to be hoped 
that some enthusiast for the law of diminishing return, which is some- 
what blown upon, will presently sift these figures in the fullest detail. 

Other new features are a discussion of the effect of redistribution on 

parliamentary representation, a description of the cotton and auto- 

mobile manufactures of Canada, and an analysis of Canadian external 
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trade. Nor is this list exhaustive. As emphasis gradually shifts from 
the constitutional to the social aspects of Canadian history, The Canada 
Year Book must become, for increasing numbers of students, an indis- 
pensable historical document. 

The function of the Statistical Year Book of Quebec is not equally 
clear. Each of the provinces produces certain statistics independently: 
such are, e.g., the vital statistics of Quebec, which differ from those of 
the rest of Canada much to the disadvantage of Quebec; and mention 
should also perhaps be made of the meteorological statistics, which are 
not published in full by The Canada Year Book. But any province which 
confined itself to the publication of statistics of its own making would 
present to the rest of the Dominion a year book, the deficiencies of 
which were more obvious than its graces; and so this volume includes, 
as well as statistics of home manufacture, a large mass of records for 
which the Dominion statistician is responsible, and The Canada Year 
Book the natural channel of publicity. It is to be regretted that these 
are not yet presented to the best advantage in the Statistical Year Book 
of Quebec. 

The preface claims that “this is the most complete Year Book of the 
series begun in 1914. This edition is superior to the preceding ones in 
the amount of information supplied and its co-ordination. . .. The Year 
Book of the Province is a public document worth keeping on file for 
purposes of reference.’’ What, then, is to be made of the following, 
which is an excerpt from page 52? 

In consulting table 21 it will be found that the group of foreigners is proportionately 


higher in the western part of the country than in the provinces of the East. Below 
is shown the percentage, per provinces, in 1921: 


Id oY tet Me Le ote gta eho ela 97.3 
NS I eee ae eae ee eae eee eae 91.6 
ESSE aE EE LT ETT RT TRE 60.4 
NS So ae ey ee eal eon ONE ie ae my Ree 33.5 
The coefficient for the whole of the provinces reached 77.7 in 1921, instead of 77.9 
in 1911. 


Now, the uninstructed reader would infer from this that approximately 
seven-ninths of the population inhabiting Canada consists of foreigners 
born outside the British Empire; that in Prince Edward Island, in- 
ferentially to be found in the far West, no less than thirty-nine out 
of every forty persons belong to this category; and that in the (sup- 
posedly) eastern province of Alberta, no less than two-thirds of the 
population had been born within the British Empire, Even an in- 
structed reader, if he had once noticed the misleading word “‘foreigner”’ 
in the passage quoted above, would be puzzled to determine without 
further enquiry whether the figure 97.3, attached to Prince Edward 
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Island, referred to the Canadian-born percentage of the population, or 
to the population born within the British Empire. The simple solution 
of the difficulty, which the reviewer took with the happiest results, is 
to consult The Canada Year Book and find what all the pother is about. 
The reader who turns at this point to page 56 (Table 28) meets with 
another anomaly. The population is classified according to age, most 
perplexingly. Either the Statisiical Year Book of Quebec is wrong, or 
else there were in the Canadian census of 1921 no persons aged 41-44. 
Again consulting The Canada Year Book, we find that the table in question 
was copied from it bodily (p. 103, Table 16), but copied incorrectly. 
These are examples of an unfortunate lack of precision, from which it 


is to be hoped that the statistical records of this country will presently be 
freed. 
GILBERT E. JACKSON 


Folk Songs of French Canada. Collected and edited by MARIUs BARBEAU 
and EpwArpD Sapir. New Haven, Connecticut: The Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1925. Pp. 216. ($4.00.) 

THE study of popular songs is of great interest to all those who realize 
that in verses, written usually without affectation, is revealed the soul 
of a people when they are under the influence of emotion, at times sad 
and at times gay, but always profoundly sincere. For, since the earliest 
beginnings of the world, before man had recourse to articulate speech, 
he laughed, wept, loved, and sang. 

No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Barbeau, who has 
been occupied for a long time in collecting the songs and tales of French 
Canada, for choosing from among this hoard those which would show 
unexpected features of melody, history, or tradition. He wished, more- 
over, to have them translated before presenting them to the English- 
speaking public, and Mr. Edward Sapir took this task upon himself, 
with success, as we are informed, for we are unable to give an opinion 
upon this point. 

Of the contribution to history made by this volume, one may say, 
without exaggeration, that it is excellent. Formerly the English-speaking 
public appears to have been ignorant of the fact that the French-Cana- 
dian people, in addition to their pleasant chants a répons, several of which 
are known from one ocean to another, possessed as a part of their in- 
heritance a series of ballads, complaintes and legends, both sacred and 
secular, of an absorbing interest. And since the people by these songs 
reveal their mentality and express their soul, is it not as a work of re- 
search that this book of Messrs. Barbeau and Sapir commends itself to 


the historian of art and manners? 
E. Z. MASSICOTTE 
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Mélanges historiques: Etudes éparses et inédiles. Par BENJAMIN SULTE. 
Compilés, annotés, et publiés par GERARD MALCHELOSSE. Volume 
xml. Papineau et son temps. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1925. 
Pp. 96. 

Le Répiment de Carignan: Son Organisation et son Expédition au Canada 
(1665-1668): Officiers et Soldats qui s’établirent en Canada. Par 
ReGis Roy et GERARD MALCHELOsSE. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 
1925. Pp. 130. 

THE latest volume of M. Sulte’s Mélanges Jistoriques consists substanti- 

ally of three conférences given in the United States in 1900 and 1901. 

They are now given permanent form by M. Malchelosse, who has care- 

fully edited them and added an excellent introduction. The volume 

doubtless suffers from the fact of its origins. There is no contribution 
to historical research and there is a good deal of repetition in a fairly 
well known field of history. On the other hand the width of M. Sulte’s 
views, his philosophic outlook, his sound historical background, and his 
sympathetic yet critical approach, are once more in evidence, and his 
editor has done well to include these lectures in the Mélanges historiques. 

Two features stand out and lend distinction to the book. M. Sulte 

shows, first, considerable skill in comparing political progress and 

ambitions in Lower Canada with conditions in England and elsewhere. 

The politics of the Canadian situation are too often overlooked in 

making an estimate of these years, and M. Sulte illuminates the history 

by lifting it out of its tragic setting and ephemeral provincialisms and 
raising it to the dignity of a fruitful episode in the clash of political 
theories, of a birthpang in democratic progress. Secondly, M. Sulte is 
justly critical of Papineau’s later political life. He places side by side 
the tribune of the ’30’s and the futile theorist of 1847 to 1855. The 
contrast which emerges is admirable. 

Le Régiment de Carignan is a very valuable supplement to M. Sulte’s 

Le Régiment de Carignan which forms Volume vi of the Mélanges 

historiques (noticed in the Review of historical publications relating to 

Canada, volume xvi, page 58). M. Sulte’s work adequately covered 

the material up to the date of its publication. Since then, copies of 

documents recently discovered at Paris have been added to the national 

Archives at Ottawa. In using these, MM. Roy and Malchelosse have 

done a distinct service to history. Not only have they been able to 

correct and to supplement incidentally M. Sulte’s work, but they 
print in extenso (pp. 48-64) a recently discovered ‘‘ Mémoire de M. de 

Saliéres’’, they establish the identity of the majority of the soldiers, 

and they provide a definitive and carefully annotated list of the officers. 

We congratulate the authors on a first-class contribution to Canadian 
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history. They have thrown valuable light on an obscure field. Of its 
importance there can be little doubt. A glance through the regimental 
lists discloses the ancestors of many who have made large contributions 
to Canadian development, among them Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Both these books are excellently printed and carefully indexed. We 
are glad to draw special attention to the latter feature, as it is frequently 
overlooked by French-Canadian historians. 

W. P. M. Kennepy 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By HERBERT L. 
Oscoop. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1925. 
Volume III, pp. 580; Volume IV, pp. 582. 

THESE two volumes conclude Osgood’s posthumous history of the 

British-American colonies in the eighteenth century. They are charac- 

terized by those qualities which distinguished the earlier volumes of 

the series (see CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Volume v, No. 2, p. 170): 

the wealth of detail, the sound and careful research, the consummate 

skill which never allowed Osgood to get lost and always enabled him 
to keep in close touch with the highway of synthetic perspective. 

The field covered includes the domestic history of the various colonies 
up to 1763, with chapters on Nova Scotian relations, 1713-1745, and on 
the wider aspects of the Seven Years War. . It is impossible within a 
review to do anything more than to indicate the scope of this domestic 
history. Nowhere else, however, can such a general view be obtained, 
built up from an elaborate study of many conflicting ideals and of a 
manifold complexity of social, religious, and political forces. Osgood’s 
scrutiny is exact, his research minute, but he writes so well and with 
such distinction that the impression left is clear cut. The combination 
of scientific method and fine and often dramatic form is excellent. 
Characters, for example, are placed in bold relief in a few pregnant 
words. The coming of the Seven Years War allows him to compare 
vividly French and British colonial methods and to give a picture of 
Pitt, which will obtain, we believe, a permanent place in the masterpieces 
of historical literature. 

Perhaps the widest interest of these volumes is the evidence of the 
growth of a common political denominator to which the last words, 
“fall Canada passed to the British,’’ lend a fateful interest. Behind 
and often in spite of wide-spread and petty intercolonial jealousy, 
colonial irritations with Great Britain continued to grow. As yet not 
strong enough to challenge with a single voice, they created, however, 
an atmosphere of mistrust, a mentality of suspicion. In addition, if 
anyone continues to believe that Great Britain learned any lessons from 
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the American revolution he has only to read these volumes and then 
to recall the history of the Canadas. Here can be found counterparts 
to Craig and Dalhousie. Here are the same disputes between the organs 
of government. Colonial ‘‘agents”’, ‘‘committees of grievances”’, ‘‘the 
prerogative and the assembly’’—all the issues in Canadian history 
find their political bedfellows in Osgood’s graphic pages, while governors 
denounced the representatives of the people as rebels and revolutionaries. 
Nos autem in Arcadia fuimus! 

The tragedy before 1774 and before 1837 is the same. Outworn 
theory prevails in the Mother Country. The land is perishing for want 
of vision. Even when an opportunity comes for wider outlook, during 
and after the Albany Conference, there is nothing but mercantilist 
imperialism. A great act of faith might have galvanized the Albany 
aspirations into a living political creed, but the Board of Trade could 
think only of ‘‘Indian affairs and the frontiers’’. Townshend and 
Murray, the attorney-general, feared for the ‘‘established prerogatives’’. 
The golden chance passed with the preliminaries to the Seven Years 
War. Then for a moment, when constitutional issues uniformly dis- 
appeared in face of a common foe, Pitt lifted the colonies to something 
at least of the dignity of a common citizenship. The plan was too 
delicate. It died after the Peace of Paris in the winter of reinvigorated 
officialdom, of which Braddock’s highly impossible instructions may well 
be the constant symbol. History may not repeat itself, but with Cana- 
dian experiences in mind, we can only say that it has frequently made 
uncanny efforts to do so. 

There are some points which appear to need attention. We cannot 
entirely accept Osgood’s attitude towards the Acadians (11, pp. 510, ff.). 
It is begging the whole question to say their expulsion was ‘“‘cruel and 
unnecessary’’ (Iv, p. 361). It is extreme to say that “ Akin’s Nova Scotia 
Archives”’ was solely a piece of English propaganda (1m, p. 515). On the 
same page there is an error,—G. M. Wood. For Dusquesne read Duquesne 
(tv, p. 374). For Anse du Foulan read Anse au Foulon (ibid., p. 455). The 
sentences ‘‘In... predecessors’’ are meaningless (ibid., p. 447). For 
Log read Logs in the title of Colonel Wood’s Champlain Society volume 
(ibid., pp. 417, 453). ‘‘Very scattering”’ (ibid., p. 282), and ‘‘for 1759” 
(ibid., p. 435) are obscure. We should not at all accept Von Ruville’s 
Pitt as ‘‘a well-balanced discussion of Pitt’s career in all its phases’’ 
(ibid., p. 389). It is somewhat loose to write that ‘‘ Vaudreuil and his 
troops were able to retire up the river from Beauport and join Bougain- 
ville’ (ibid., p. 457). Vaudreuil did not join Bougainville, he swept 
past him to Jacques Cartier; and his ‘‘retirement’’ had nothing to do 
with the failure of Pitt’s complete plans. It was a panic. Two eye- 
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witnesses on the French side, Johnstone and Daine, described it as ‘‘a 
most abominable flight’’; ‘“‘everyone scampering as fast as his legs 
could carry him”’; ‘“‘no rout more complete... posterity will hardly 
believe it’’. It is quite unfair to leave the impression that Lévis won at 
Ste. Foy solely because Murray’s troops were weakened by disease and 
death (ibid., p. 457). These factors undoubtedly entered into the battle, 
but Murray’s tactics were at fault and military historians place a good 
deal of blame on them. 

We cannot conclude this review of a great and definitive work without 
expressing our admiration for an index which covers over a hundred 
double-columned pages. The wealth of Osgood’s learning is thus made 
all the easier for reference. As a whole, these four volumes will stand 
with Osgood’s previous writings as the greatest contribution yet made 
to American colonial history. Unfortunately there are no maps, and 
neither the places nor dates of publication are given of various books 
cited or referred to in the notes. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


James K. Polk: A political biography. By EUGENE IRVING McCormac. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press. 1922. Pp. x, 
746. 

THE author believes that James K. Polk was one of the statesmen of the 

United States. This bulky volume is really a brief to sustain that 

position. The chief interest of the book to Canadians lies in those 

pages that touch the genesis of the Jingo cry of 1844: “‘ Fifty-four forty 
or fight’’; that cast light upon the actual views of Polk thereon; and 
that explain, or try to explain, his subsequent conduct. These are 
treated incidentally in the chapter on ‘‘The campaign of 1844”’ and 
subsequent chapters, and are dealt with at some length in that on 

““Oregon”’. 

The Oregon question, which involved the sovereignty of the country 
between 42° and 54° 40’, had been intermittently discussed in Congress 
for nearly twenty years. In that interval the region had begun to 
attract attention. Migrations, constantly increasing, brought settlers 
from the United States to the fertile lands of the Columbia valley; and 
the claim that the territory belonged to the United States became more 
insistent. At no time prior to 1844 had this claim been pressed beyond 
the 49th parallel. Then came the Baltimore convention of 1844 when 
the Democratic party was committed to the position that all of Oregon 
belonged to the United States. On that platform Polk was elected. 
His inaugural address bluntly asserted that the title of the United 
States to the whole territory was ‘‘clear and unquestionable’. He never- 
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theless re-offered to Great Britain the 49th parallel as the dividing line. 
This being refused, Polk in August, 1845, re-asserted the right of the 
United States to the whole of Oregon—from 42° to 54° 40’, and in a 
later message to Congress took the same extreme ground. Yet six 
months later he accepted the 49th parallel as the boundary. Was 
Polk ‘‘bluffing’’ in his claim to the whole, or did he yield to the views 
of the Senate against his own convictions? The former is the commonly- 
accepted opinion; our author leaves the question open. 

In his treatment of the subject Professor McCormac does not discuss 
the Nootka Convention or argue any of the questions of international 
law involved in the dispute. The errors and omissions in the chapter 
on ‘‘Oregon”’ show him to be better posted on the internal politics of 
the United States than on the rights and claims of Great Britain. An 
international question settled nearly eighty years ago can now surely 
be treated impartially and internationally; yet the author frankly admits 
in the preface that ‘‘the history, politics, and motives of other countries 
concerned have been treated incidentally only’’. 


F. W. Howay 


La Gaspésie au Soleil. Par ANTOINE BERNARD, C.S.V., Montréal: Les 
Clercs de Saint-Viateur, Editeurs. 1925. Pp. 332. 
TuHIs volume of regional history bears evidence to the interest of French 
scholars in the history of Canada. It follows closely three monographs 
recently published in Paris, and to them it owes, in a great measure, 
its inspiration: La tragédie d'un peuple, by M. Emile Lauvriére (Paris, 
1922), Relations des voyageurs frangais en Nouvelle-France au X VIIe 
siécle, by M. Séraphin Marion (Paris, 1923), and Les origines réligieuses 
du Canada, by M. Georges Goyau (Paris, 1924). Projecting as it does 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence between the maritime provinces and the 
St. Lawrence River basin, Gaspé has impinged upon the course of events 
in Canada and in Acadia without becoming closely associated with 
either province. Although in it was the site upon which Jacques Cartier 
in 1534 erected the cross and the arms of France, it remains to-day 
almost a ferra incognita. It was, indeed, practically without a history, 
except for the letters of the Jesuit and Recollet priests who served its 
scattered inhabitants, until in 1755 it became a refuge for numbers of 
Acadians who were expelled from Nova Scotia under the orders of 
Governor Lawrence. With them agricultural settlement began. They 
are proving the dominant strain in a strangely composite population 
which comprises, besides the Acadians and Canadian French, Scottish 
Highlanders from the regiments which fought at Quebec, Irish emigrants 
of the mid-nineteenth century, and Jersey islanders transported to the 
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north-west coast by English captains of the fishing industry. Although 
the author has added very little to the general history of Canada, 
in spite of an evident racial bias, and a somewhat variegated range of 
topics, he has produced an interesting book. The subject is fresh, and a 
judicious use has been made of such contemporary records as exist. 


M. G. REID 


Voyages and Discoveries in the South Seas, 1792-1832. By EpWARD 
FANNING. Salem, Massachusetts: Marine Research Society. 1924. 
Pp. xvi, 335. 

The Sea, the Ship, and the Sailor. With introduction by Captain ELLIoT 
Snow. Salem, Massachusetts: Marine Research Society. 1925. 
Pp. xwili, 353. 

THE Marine Research Society, of Salem, Massachusetts, has lately 

entered upon the laudable work of making accessible some of the scarce 

and rare volumes of marine literature and manuscript journals. The 

two books under review have appeared within the past year. Both are 

well printed, on good paper, profusely illustrated, and of fine appearance. 

Fanning’s Voyages, 1792-1832 appeared in 1833; five years later 
Captain Fanning published an account of his subsequent voyages and 
explorations. Both these volumes have been long out of print and 
practically unobtainable. The society has, unfortunately, chosen to 
reprint the former, which does not touch the western coast of North 
America. Its principal interest to Canadians lies in the account of 
the discovery of Fanning Island, now a station of the Pacific cable line. 
It is hoped that the Society may resolve to reproduce the latter volume 
which contains the story of the Tonquin and a version of her capture 
by the natives of Vancouver Island. Perhaps the choice may be ex- 
plained by an error in the introduction in which the second volume of 
voyages is spoken of as a second edition of the first volume. The illus- 
trations, some thirty-three in all, are extremely valuable; they include 
all of those in the original book, others from rare publications, and a 
large number of copies of photographs and paintings. The student of 
the maritime fur trade will find many of them very helpful. It is to be 
regretted that no explanatory notes have been added. 

The Sea, the ship, and the sailor isa collection of original manuscripts 
and reprints of rare books. To Canadians the most interesting of the 
latter is The life and adventures of John Nicol. This human document, 
now excessively rare, was published by Blackwood in 1822. Nicol in 
his adventurous life sailed in 1785 with Portlock and Dixon to the north- 
west coast of America to enter into the sea-otter trade; and his remarks, 
even though only those of a common sailor, frequently throw gleams of 
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light upon the incidents of the voyage. The editor has, unfortunately, 
slightly condensed the text; he has also omitted to add any footnotes. 
Among the manuscripts is a real find: Bartlett’s Journal of a Voyage 
to the Northwest Coast and to China, 1790-1793. The author was merely 
a foremast hand. The editor, we think unwisely, has recast the manu- 
script from the form of a diary into that of a narrative and corrected 
the mistakes of grammar and spelling. The voyage to the northwest 
coast was made in 1790 in the Gustavus, Captain Thomas Barnett. 
This vessel had until this manuscript was discovered been quite a ship 
of mystery; outside of the fact that she was on the coast nothing was 
known of her ownership, her movements, or the incidents of her voyage. 
And, further, the year 1790 was a blank year, no record of any trading 
voyage in that year being known. For these two reasons every student 
will welcome this narrative. A few explanatory notes have been added. 


F. W. Howay 


Hawaii, 1778-1920, from the view-point of a Bishop. By the Right 
Reverend HENRY Bonp RestTaRicK. Honolulu: Paradise of the 
Pacific. 1924. Pp. 406. 

ALTHOUGH this book is primarily, as its title suggests, an account of 
the struggles of the Anglican Church in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
author has found it necessary to deal at some length with the historic 
background. The first eight or nine chapters sketch the conditions in 
those islands before the arrival of the missionaries in 1820. In them 
are drawn exact and interesting pen-pictures of Isaac Davis and John 
Young—two men whose names are interwoven with the early history 
of the northwest coast of America. In the second chapter Bishop 
Restarick has gathered and pieced together all the information now 
available concerning John Howell, so frequently mentioned by Van- 
couver and Menzies, and who figures so prominently in Bishop’s manu- 
script ‘‘Log of the Ruby’. The vessels that traded to the northwest 
coast invariably visited the Hawaiian (Sandwich) Islands, which thus 
became a sort of clearing house for news of the trade; frequently they 
left some of their men there, and also occasionally obtained hands to 
add to their crews. Thus a connection, close and intimate, grew up 
between those islands and the northwest coast. To understand the 
sea-otter trade and to follow its story intelligently attention must be 
paid to the influence exerted by the Hawaiian Islands and their residents, 
both native and foreign. The chapters indicated, covering the first 
eighty-eight pages, will be found of material assistance to those who 
wish to obtain a clearer view of that trade and its incidents. 


F, W. Howay 
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Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great War, 1914-19: The 
Medical Services. By Sir ANDREW MacpuHaiL. Published by 
authority of the minister of national defence, under direction of the 
General Staff. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925. Pp. viii, 428. 

THE writing of military medical history is an undertaking which requires 

a broad knowledge of military administration, organization, and tactics, 

of medicine and surgery, of hygiene and sanitation, and of statistical 

methods. Realizing this, in arranging for the preparation of the official 
history of the medical services in Great Britain, as early as 1915 a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the subjects of which a medical history 
should consist. At the end of 1918, Major-Gen. Sir W. G. Macpherson 
was appointed editor-in-chief and given the task of organizing the 
writing of the history, assisted by a committee consisting of members 
representing Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, Pathology, and Statistics. 

The inadequacy and fallacies of medical histories of wars in the past 

were responsible for this carefully planned organization to prepare a 

consecutive medical history of the great war. 

The first volume of the history of the Canadian Forces devoted to 
the Medical Services is written by Sir Andrew Macphail, professor of 
the History of Medicine at McGill University. That the task he has 
attempted is beyond the powers of an individual writer is apparent on 
many of its pages. Without the assistance of recognized authorities as 
an editorial board, it was almost inevitable that inaccuracies and 
deficiencies should occur. 

The book begins with a description of the origin of the service and 
the preparations for war, followed by the story of the First Contingent 
and the Second Division. The activities of the service in the field are 
given at the Somme, Vimy Ridge, and Passchendaele. The controversy 
on administration is extensively discussed. The Nursing Service, the 
Dental Corps, and the other ancillary services are briefly commented 
upon. ‘Surgery at the front’’ and “ Diseases of war’’ comprise the 
medical aspect of the work. Descriptions of the Medical Services in 
Canada and the Red Cross are also given, after which appear the lists 
of honours and awards and the Roll of Honour. The book is brought to 
a close with a chapter on demobilization. 

Due credit must be given the author for the vast amount of work 
necessary in the preparation of this volume of four hundred pages. 
Many of these pages arouse interest and satisfaction, while others 
chronicling facts and dates make somewhat indifferent reading. The 
outstanding part of the book is devoted to the political controversy 
which occurred in 1916 on the administration of the Canadian army 
and the medical services. This overshadows to too great an extent the 
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descriptions of the activities of the various medical units at the front 
in France. So much space has been allotted to the controversy, that the 
amount left for drawing a life-like picture of the particular features 
for which the different field ambulances, clearing and base hospitals 
were distinguished, is altogether too meagre. The book fails to bring 
out into clear relief the magnificent work which the C.A.M.C. did on the 
battle front. The location of this unit or that, and the dates of their 
movements, are not satisfying when one is expecting to find the kind of 
work they did and the manner in which it was performed. The narrative 
lacks life and action. 

The descriptions of the active service in France in which the Cana- 
dian units played their part are very general in character, leaving one 
in some doubt as to whether he is reading a general treatise on war or 
the history of a particular branch of the Canadian service in the late 
war. The style has a tendency to be jerky and disconnected. Not only 
does lack of continuity of subject exist in consecutive paragraphs, but 
poor organization is shown in the arrangement of the chapters. In an 
official publication, the use of the English language, the spelling and 
such technical details as the index, should be irreproachable, for its 
employment as the final court of reference is sufficiently common to 
warrant the most scrupulous care in the preparation of every detail. 
That such care has not been taken is illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: ‘‘Some cases that came in walking or sitting were considered 
sufficiently serious to be made lying cases, and the necessary stretchers 
and blankets had been provided”’ (p. 392). The exact meaning of the 
following is far from clear: ‘‘ Numerous courts of inquiry (with reference 
to influenza on transports) were held, but in every case the results 
expected from the medical officers were impossible”’ (p. 272). Mistakes 
in spelling are found as follows: ‘‘indentical’’ for identical (p. 87); 
“‘hypochloride of lime’’ for hypochlorite of soda (p. 268); ‘‘symtoms”’ 
for symptoms, and ‘‘disorderly’’ (action of the heart) for disordered 
(p. 272); ‘Oakville’ for Oakhill (p. 332). There are omitted from the 
list of military hospitals in M.D. No. 2, the names of Davisville Military, 
Givens Street Convalescent, and Military Wards, Toronto General 
Hospital. In the index, no less than six names appear without any 
initials, and four names have already been found in the text which have 
been omitted from the index. Mistakes in page references are also 
present. Carelessness is the only explanation for such errors. The 
difficulty of following the trend of events in the various actions might 
have been relieved by the addition of maps, a number of which are 
listed in the index, but omitted from the text. 

The absence of an editorial committee with the members as editors 
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of the professional and scientific subjects has resulted in the medical 
aspect of the book being weak, inadequate, and at times inaccurate. 
Full detailed descriptions of the surgery of the wounded or of the medical 
treatment of the diseased are not expected, but the outstanding inno- 
vations that resulted from experience in the war should at least be 
covered in a convincing manner. Such topics as the treatment of 
wounds of the abdomen or chest, of gas gangrene, and of severe hemorr- 
hage are barely mentioned. Considering that the method of direct 
blood transfusion, as carried out by Major L. Bruce Robertson of No. 2 
C.C.S., is described in detail in the British Medical History, and no small 
measure of credit given to him for being among the first to use it at the 
front, its omission from the Canadian record is regrettable. A scientific 
discussion of neurasthenia and war neuroses occupies sixty-seven pages 
of the British Medical History, and yet the indiscreet opinion is here ex- 
pressed that “‘Shell-shock is a manifestation of childishness and femininity” 
(p. 278). Such an unjust reflection on the brave men who were afflicted 
by this distressing condition should be expunged from official history. 

The attempt to write contemporary history has almost invariably 
been unsuccessful, and the handling of the political and controversial 
questions in this volume proves the truth of this assertion. The 
amount of space which has been devoted to the expression of extensive 
comment on a controversy that was altogether trivial in the midst of 
the most momentous war the world has seen, is out of all due proportion. 
Almost as many pages are given to this administrative squabble as to 
the whole activities of the medical units in France. The quotation of 
such a paragraph as appears on page 200, to serve as a target at which 
to throw brick-bats, is bordering on cheap journalism in an official record. 
The book has failed to present to posterity the magnificent part which 
the medical services played in the Great War, devoting too large a 
share of the work to portraying political animosities and too small a 
one to describing in fitting language the efficiency with which the service 
performed their military duties, the effectiveness with which they applied 
surgical or medical treatment, and the genuine soldierly manner with 
which all ranks conducted themselves. 


E. S. RYERSON 


The Adventure of Wrangel Island. By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, with 
the collaboration of JoHN IRvINE Knicut. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 424; illustrations. 

Mr. STEFANSSON’S latest book is not a narrative of his own adventures, 

but the history of an expedition organized indeed and for the most 

part financed by himself, but in which he took no part beyond giving 
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advice about equipment and directions as to the object to be attained. 
Briefly, his story is that he procured four men, two with some Arctic 
experience, two with none, and sent them to occupy Wrangel Island, 
a hundred miles or so off the north coast of Siberia, for a year or at 
most two, while he remained in Canada to persuade the Canadian 
government to assume the cost and take the necessary further steps for 
effective settlement of the island. The four men with an Eskimo seam- 
stress were landed on Wrangel Island on September 15, 1921. The 
relief ship sent out in the late summer of 1922 was unable to reach 
them on account of ice. On January 29, 1923, three of the men left 
the island to attempt the crossing over sea-ice to Siberia, a feat success- 
fully performed in March, 1914, by Captain Bartlett. They were not 
heard of again, and undoubtedly perished. The fourth man was ill 
with what seemed to be scurvy, and was left on the island in charge 
of the Eskimo woman. It was hoped that the provisions left with him, 
together with what could be obtained by hunting, would suffice until 
the arrival of a relief ship the following summer, and that the attack 
of scurvy would be driven off by the diet of fresh meat which the sick 
man expected to secure with his rifle. But game was so scarce that he 
rapidly became worse and was soon unable to leave his bed. The 
Eskimo woman managed to trap a few foxes, but the fresh meat thus sup- 
plied was not sufficient to cure her companion. He died on June 22-23, 
1923. When the relief ship arrived in August, the Eskimo woman alone 
of the original party remained alive. 

If it were merely to tell a story of suffering and death, like many 
another in the annals of Arctic adventure, the book would perhaps not 
have been written, or it would have been written differently. But 
some newspapers, and doubtless many readers of them, imputed blame 
to Mr. Stefansson. The expedition had been organized, instructed, and 
equipped by him. Therefore, it was said, through his lack of foresight 
and because of his reliance on a theory of Arctic travel which dispensed 
with large quantities of stores, the men’s lives were sacrificed. The 
book is Mr. Stefansson’s answer. Some minor criticisms he has no 
difficulty in meeting; the charge, for instance, that he initiated a buc- 
caneering expedition without justification in any encouragement given 
to him by the Canadian authorities. The letter to him of February 19, 
1921, from Mr. Meighen, at that time prime minister of Canada, and 
the discussion in the House of Commons on May 12, 1922, show that 
he had reason to think that the Canadian government would endorse 
his action. There are other matters on which his attitude and utterances 
have been attacked, but the real and vital point at issue between him 
and his critics is, whether the food supply sent with the expedition was 
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sufficient for the length of time contemplated for the stay on the 
island, and, if not, to what extent he is to blame for pressing upon others 
his own views as to “‘living off the country”’ by hunting, which, as the 
result proved, they were unable to do. 

Mr. Stefansson’s narrative is therefore not so much a history as the 
presentation of his case in the controversy. It is designed to show with 
progressive cogency (1) that Wrangel Island is a good game preserve, 
(2) that there actually was plenty of game during the time of occupation 
by the expedition, (3) that they had sufficiency of food for all up to the 
date of departure of the three men on January 29, 1923, and (4) that 
fear of starvation was not the motive for their attempt to leave the 
island. For his first position he relies entirely upon statements made 
to him in conversation by Hadley, who had been one of the Karluk 
survivors and who is now dead. The printed narratives of other sur- 
vivors, however, such as Chafe, McKinlay, Bartlett, and even Maurer, 
are by no means so favourable to his view, but these witnesses Mr. 
Stefansson ignores. The diaries of members of this expedition show 
that game was plentiful at certain times, but also that at other times 
and for long periods together game was very scarce indeed. Mr. 
Stefansson assumes that if proper methods of hunting and of preserving 
meat had been adopted, the quantity of game killed and saved during 
the times of plenty would have carried the party through the sub- 
sequent times of scarcity. This, naturally, is incapable either of proof 
or of disproof. There seems, however, to have been no negligence in 
hunting or saving meat at any time. Even in the first weeks after their 
arrival, when there was no reason to anticipate the scarcity of game ex- 
perienced later, their failure to save all the meat of the bears they killed is 
regretfully mentioned by Knight in his diary as unavoidable because of the 
absence of snow, which prevented the dog-sled from being used to haul 
the meat tocamp. Their attempts at seal-hunting were largely unsuccess- 
ful. Mr. Stefansson says that they did not go about it in the right way. 
Knight in his diary attributes their failure to the unusual wariness of 
the seals. Mr. Stefansson also lays stress upon an initial ‘‘error in 
judgment” in their refusal to pay the price asked for a large Eskimo 
skin-boat, or umiak, from which to hunt walrus. But Ada, the Eskimo 
woman, says that they did buy a skin-boat, a small one, and that it 
was washed off the vessel by heavy seas before they reached Wrangel 
Island. It was therefore no ‘error of judgment”’, but an accident, 
which prevented them from hunting walrus in the most effective manner. 
Whether with a skin-boat they could have secured as much walrus-meat 
as they needed is another matter. 

Mr. Stefansson maintains further that there was sufficient food in 
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the camp when they decided to make the attempt to reach Siberia, and 
that they did not leave the island under pressure of starvation. In 
support of these assertions he quotes the following words from Craw- 
ford’s last letter, written on January 7, 1923: ‘‘My decision to leave 
here was made last year with advice of Knight and on consideration of 
orders received from you and the desirability of giving you news. In 
fact as early as last spring I considered it”’ (p. 233). Why does he not 
finish Crawford’s sentence? It runs thus: ‘‘ And when I saw how sparse 
seal and bear were I decided it would be unwise to stay here with the 
dogs all winter’’ (p. 245). This sentence alone would make it difficult to 
agree with Mr. Stefansson’s comment: ‘‘Had the main consideration 
been safety instead of a desire to communicate with me”’ (p. 257). 
Mr. Stefansson also says on page 241: ‘‘In the entry [in Knight's 
diary] for Christmas eve [1922] we have the first and only an indirect 
suggestion that the party felt a danger of provisions running short.”’ 
Now the only entry for that date referring to provisions at all is the 
following: “‘ We are celebrating (?!!?) by having an extra hard bread or 
so apiece.”” But more explicit references are to be found much earlier 
in date. In Knight’s letter to his family dated August 25 he says: 
‘Under entry [in the diary] of May 26 I find... . ‘all we have is lots of 
hard bread, a little rice, a little sugar and that is about all.’ Of course 
as I write [August 25] that has disappeared long ago. Oh yes, we have 
lots of tea and coffee, but no milk or sugar. We have saccharine how- 
ever."’ And in the diary under date November 12, 1922: ‘‘We have 
26 boxes of hard bread left [about 500 Ibs.] and three weeks of dog feed. 


A large amount of seal oil left.’ Galle’s brief notes are even more 
illuminating: ‘‘ Aug. 17 [1922]. Have decided to stop eating hard bread 
after this box.’”’ ‘Sept. 11. Make suggestion to Crawford to break 


out one box hard bread and each day to issue 2 to each. Advised 
fried in oil, making 10 a day, one box lasting about 20 days. C. 
approved and we start to-day.’’ ‘‘Sept. 29. C. opens box of hard 
bread two days advanced.” 

These entries are conclusive that there was a good deal of anxiety 
about provisions months before Christmas Eve, the earliest date at 
which Mr. Stefansson can discover any reference to ‘‘a danger of pro- 
visions running short’’. But the document which speaks most plainly 
as to lack of food is Maurer’s farewell letter to his wife. Mr. Stefansson 
does not quote from it and does not appear to have read it, although he 
refers to it as if he had been given information of its contents. The 
letter, however, was published in the Toronto Daily Star for September 
27, 1923, and contains the following grave message: 


The chief reason for our leaving is the shortage of food. There is not adequate 
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food for all, there being only ten 20-Ib. cases of bread and three pokes of seal-oil 
to last until next summer. The prospects of getting game between now and next 
summer or sealing season are very poor, so we are leaving behind enough food for 
the two remaining here. We are taking with us three 20-lb. cases of hard bread 
and two 5-gallon cans of seal blubber for men and dogs, 
The postscript to Crawford’s letter of January 7, added on January 
28, on the eve of starting on the second and final attempt to reach 
Siberia, says: “‘I am taking both Maurer and Galle although I would 
like to leave one of them with Knight. I think it is wisdom to do this 
as it would be disastrous to return a second time”’ (p. 260). Mr. Stefans- 
son’s only comment is: “On that point [whether it would be disastrous to 
fail in the second attempt] there is room for disagreement’’ (p. 268). 
How far Mr. Stefansson is from admitting the conclusion to which both 
Maurer’s and Crawford’s letters unmistakably point may be seen 
from his reiterated assertions that there was no starvation impending 
at all. For instance: 
It was only an error in the early newspaper reports which gave the impression 

that the last fatal journey had been undertaken because of scarcity of food (p. 116). 

The impression widely circulated through newspapers... that the journey 
had been undertaken on the spur of the moment under pressure of starvation 

(p. 234). 

On the spur of the moment, no; but under what pressure of starvation 
Maurer’s letter plainly reveals. Again: ‘‘There never was any founda- 
tion for the newspaper assumption that the men were weak with hunger 
when they started’’ (p. 268). 

Let us see what evidence on this last point the diaries present. They 
record in detail all the game killed between November 12, 1922 and 
January 29, 1923. There is also a statement of the consumption of 
bread during the same period. From these data it appears that in 
seventy-seven days five persons had consumed sixteen 20-lb. boxes of 
bread, or about four-fifths of a pound per day each, provided that none 
of it had been used for dog-feed. During the same period twelve foxes 
had been trapped, but no other game killed. A fox is said to afford a 
meal for two men, so that each of the five persons composing the party 
would have had five good meals of fox-meat during the last seventy- 
seven days of their joint stay on the island. In addition to scanty 
bread and occasional fox-meat they had plenty of seal-oil in which to 
fry the bread, arid tea and coffee—not a very invigorating diet in the 
depth of an Arctic winter. It is not surprising, therefore, to read in 
Knight’s diary on January 9, two days after Crawford and he began 
their first attempt to cross the sea-ice: ‘‘ Did nothing but sleep all day 
as both Crawford and I were badly chafed and sore. A rather poor excuse 
but the only one we have.’’ The exhaustion to which this entry testifies 
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after two days of travel is clearly due to lack of nourishment, and the 
significant sentence which we have italicized indicates that Knight well 
knew that it was not the labour alone of hauling the sledges which 
reduced them to that condition, although like Crawford he is con- 
sistently reticent where insufficiency of food is in question. Mr. Stefans- 
son says that they carried too much weight on their sled, and suggests 
that the entire load, 700 lbs., consisted of food, a preposterous supposi- 
tion in the face of the evidence that there was not half that quantity 
of bread in the camp when these two men made their start, and, in 
Knight’s own words, ‘‘ the food is nearly all pilot-bread and seal-blubber.”’ 
Mr. Stefansson indeed tries to prove too much. He argues that the 
cheerfulness of Knight’s diary entries and the reference in Crawford’s 
last letter to his desire to communicate with his chief prove them to 
have been unaware of any pressing danger. Does he think it likely that 
courageous young men of their breed, on the eve of a perilous journey, 
would fill their letters and notebooks with forebodings and laments like 
the hero of a Russian novel? 

The truth is that Wrangel Island was a most unsuitable place for 
trying the experiment of ‘‘living off the country”. Mr. Stefansson had 
never been there; he knew its resources only by the report of survivors 
of the Karluk disaster. But from their report he knew that there were 
neither caribou nor musk-oxen, as there are in the islands of the Canadian 
Arctic, and he knew that the Karluk survivors had all but starved, in 
spite of the presence of bears, walrus, and seals in the surrounding seas, 
in spite also of having with them Eskimos accustomed to hunting these 
animals. He also knew that Knight alone had had any real experience 
in Arctic travel and hunting. Maurer’s sole acquaintance with either 
was as a survivor of the Karluk disaster. He had been a fireman on 
that vessel. The party on Wrangel Island carried with them a food 
supply of 4,450 Ibs. to last them at the worst for two years. Besides 
themselves, they had their dogs to feed. These at first were seven in 
number, later reduced to five. A considerable quantity of meal of various 
kinds was used up in keeping the dogs alive through the first winter 
when game was very scarce. That Mr. Stefansson himself was well 
aware of the dangerous situation of his party on Wrangel Island is 
shown by the efforts he made in the summer of 1922 to have a relief 
ship sent to bring them off. He offered double money to the owner of the 
Teddy Bear if that ship should succeed in reaching the island. In des- 
cribing his efforts at raising money to despatch the relief ship he says, 
‘“‘T finally appealed for money to a personal friend and secured it on the 
plea of life and death." In a letter dated August 8, 1922, he speaks 
of the men on the island ‘‘whose lives are in danger’’. So he thought 
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in August, 1922, and he was right. The rationing described by Galle in 
his diary began that very month. 


H. H. LANGTON 


Geopolitok des pazifischen Ozeans. By KARL HAUSHOFER. Berlin: Kurt 

Vohwinkel Verlag. 1925. Pp. 453; maps. 
THIs very important book may be the turning-point both in the inter- 
pretation and in the study of political geography, which Professor 
Haushofer and his school call ‘*Geopolitik’’. Political geographers have 
their own organ in Germany (of which the author is the founder and 
moving spirit) in the shape of a journal called Geopolitik. Herr Haushofer 
defines the tasks and aims of Geopolitik thus: ‘‘ Der wissentschaftlichen 
Unterlage zur Kunst des politischen Handelns im Daseinsringen der 
staatlichen Lebensformen um Lebensraum auf der Erde wird es sein, 
die von der Erdoberflache bestimmten Grundziige, die einzig dauernden 
in diesem Ringen, zu erkennen, aus der empirischen Anwendung zur 
gesetzmassig beherrschten vorzudringen.’’ We must leave it at that 
and admit we could not do justice to such a sentence in endeavouring 
to translate it. 

The lettmotif in this book is that after the Mediterranean began to 
lose importance by the discovery of America, which moved the centre 
of civilization to the Atlantic coasts, the newest development is that 
the centre of political geography is rapidly concentrating around the 
shores of the Pacific. This is where Canada comes in. The United 
States, by the purchase of Alaska, frustrated Russia’s plan to encircle 
the northern Pacific. As it is, three-fourths of the Pacific coasts are in 
the hands of Europeans or in those of their descendants. Whether this 
is conquering half the world in a fit of absent-mindedness, as Seeley puts 
it, or whether, as Haushofer puts it, it is intentional, is a matter of 
interpretation. The modern endeavour to discover a motive and a 
cut-and-dried plan behind every historico-geographical development has 
led to strange theories and is often misleading. 

Haushofer is certainly the first in Germany to recognize that the 
countries lying north of 60° are gaining in importance owing to their 
mineral wealth and to the modern facilities for reaching them and for 
keeping in touch with them (airplanes and wireless). Spitzbergen and 
the lower Mackenzie basin are good examples. He thus realizes the 
future of the Northwest Territories, as well as of the Yukon and Alaska. 
He considers a railway passing through the Yukon and Alaska via 
Behring Straits as not only practicable but desirable, and we agree 
with him. He attaches great value to Wrangel Island as a point of 
growing strategical importance for a northern air-route. It should be 
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clear to all modern political geographers that we must think in terms 
of air-lines, wireless, and oil. Haushofer’s estimation of the future of 
Canada’s Arctic regions is doubtless influenced by Stefansson. He 
devotes considerable space to Canada’s south-western boundary line 
(‘‘Geopolitische Diagramm der Juan de Fuca-Grenze,” p. 147, etc.). 
(He makes an error on various occasions in referring to this freak frontier 
as “Fifty-five or fight’’ instead of ‘‘ Fifty-four forty, or fight’’.) Of 
this frontier he writes inter alia (p. 198): ‘‘Ein Ding fiir sich ist dann 
entstanden aus dem eigenartigen Kompromiss zwischen der kanadisch- 
vereinstaatlichen Kontinentalgrenze mit ihrem friedlichen, mechanisch- 
schulmeisterlich festgehaltenen 49. Breitengrad, und der friiheren 
britischen, seestrategisch und imperialistisch wohlgewahlten Stellung 
der Reede von Esquimault . . .: die Geopolitik der Juan de Fuca-Strasse, 
mit ihrer wehrgeographisch stellenweise ganz unmdglichen Grenz- 
fiihrung zwischen Britisch-Kolumbien und den Vereinigten Staaten.”’ 
It is interesting to hear from the mouth of a former German major- 
general that the international boundary is such “that the two Anglo- 
Saxon states could not carry on war even if they wanted to”’ (p. 314). 
Indeed, if we read Professor Haushofer aright, it is the ‘‘Geopolitik”’ 
of the Pacific that unites Canada and the States and must perforce 
always act as a force for unity. He is frankly anti-Anglo-Saxon and 
makes no bones of it. But his book shows very clearly that the ‘‘geo- 
graphical pivot of history’’ (Mackinder) is now the Pacific, and that, 
owing to the general northern tendency of economic development, 
Canada’s share and importance in this new factor will be very great. 
An important point is of course the proximity of Vancouver, Victoria, 
and Prince Rupert to Asia. 

There are an excellent bibliography and a carefully arranged index. 
Geopolitik des pacifischen Ozeans should certainly be translated, for, 
aside from the fact that Professor Haushofer’s work shows great origi- 
nality and opens up new perspectives, it is so difficult to read in the 
original that only those with a very profound knowledge of German are 
able to read it at all, and we are sure that not eve. a German can do 
so with his feet on the hob. 


L. HAMILTON 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 1875-1925. By JoHN THOMAS 
McNEILL. Toronto: General Board, Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 1925. Pp. xi, 276. 

Tuis book is a history of the Presbyterian Church formed in Canada in 

1875. . It stresses very lightly the history of Presbyterianism in Canada 

before this date, a subject which has already been fully treated in the 
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Rev. William Gregg’s History of the Presbyterian church in Canada, 
published in 1885. It deals mainly with the period since the union of 
1875, and as a record of this period it will be found full, lucid, and accu- 
rate. Professor McNeill writes with a saving sense of humour not often 
found in ecclesiastical histories, and his chapters possess a distinct 
narrative interest. The method of treatment adopted has been, in the 
main, topical. For example, the chapter on “The ministry and its 
training’’ treats of the history of religious education from 1875 to the 
present; the chapter on ‘‘ The contribution of women”’ traces the history 
of women’s organizations in the church during the same period, and 
the chapter on “ Authorship and journalism”’ describes the contribution 
which the Presbyterian church has made to letters. Similarly, a chapter 
entitled ‘‘Changing view-points and usages’’ deals with the theological 
controversies and heresy trials which have occurred in the church since 
1875. From the standpoint of the organization of his material, the 
author has achieved a striking success. An admirable feature of the 
book is also to be found in the numerous biographical sketches or pen 
portraits of Presbyterian worthies scattered through it. 

In his preface Professor McNeill explains that ‘‘space forbids refer- 
ences to the numerous books and articles consulted.” In the same 
place, however, he fills two pages with an acknowledgement of his thanks 
to persons who have helped him; and the “introduction” by Principal 
Mackinnon, while admirably written, contributes nothing essential to 
the book. It is a pity that Professor McNeill has not thought fit either 
to supply a bibliography of his subject, or, at any rate, reference to his 
more important authorities in support of his text. As the book stands, 
it contains nothing which will provide the student with an introduction 
to the literature of the history of Presbyterianism in Canada. One or 
two other minor blemishes may perhaps be noted. Professor McNeill has 
the bad habit of tacking to the name of almost everyone he mentions 
the prefix of “‘Dr.’’, and sometimes without any justification. This is 
a mannerism to which Canadian academic circles are perhaps too 
prone; and in a country where titles of honour from the Crown have 
been abolished, it seems illogical to lay such stress on academic degrees. 
One is surprised also to find so great an authority on church history as 
Professor McNeill referring to ‘‘the Longer (sic) and Shorter Cate- 
chisms.”” The catechism in question is surely known as the Larger 
Catechism. 

The publication of Professor McNeill’s book commemorates the 
fiftieth anniversary of the union of Presbyterian churches in Canada, 
and it coincides with the official union of the Presbyterian church 
in Canada with the Methodist and Congregationalist churches, 
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in what is to be known (rather exclusively) as the ‘‘ United church of 
Canada”. With the movement towards union Professor McNeill 
deals in his last chapters. That he is a unionist he is at no pains to 
conceal; but, while a partisan, he is at least a fair-minded partisan, 
and there is nothing in his chapters which would offend the most sensitive 
opponent of church union. He takes pleasure, for example, in pointing 
out that ‘‘in the heat of the conflict mutual courtesies and acts of good- 
will have occurred, which will later be remembered for good.”” That 
the church union controversy should have been treated in the book in a 
purely objective and impartial way was perhaps under the circum- 
stances not to be expected. Nor would any good purpose be served by 
trying to state here the case of the opponents of union. The tragedy of 
disruption has taken place, and the two parties to the controversy can 
now only go their separate ways in peace and charity. In the meantime, 
Professor McNeill’s book affords them both an admirable survey of the 
period during which they worked together. 


W. S. WALLACE 


The Life of Sir William Osler. By HARVEY CusHinG. Oxford, At the 

Clarendon Press; Toronto: The Oxford University Press. 1925. 

In two volumes. Pp. xv, 685; xii, 728; illustrations. ($12.50.) 
IN his short introduction Dr. Cushing speaks of these volumes as records, 
and does not use the word biography. He chooses to consider the 
records as mémoires pour servir, mere outlines which other writers may 
find useful for the final portrait, when time gives proper quality to the 
colours, lights, and shadows. The form taken by Dr. Cushing is chrono- 
logical, following Osler’s activities from year to year. As far as possible 
he has allowed the story of Osler’s life to be told through the host of 
letters preserved by his friends. Osler’s published and unpublished 
addresses, the personal reminiscences of his acquaintances, and above 
all the intimate knowledge of the man by his biographer, have provided 
an almost continuous story. Through these various sources the reader 
is able to form his own picture of “his rare personality, spirit, and 
character”. Dr. Cushing, one of the foremost surgeons in America, has 
given us evidence of his great ability in another sphere, for this brilliant 
biography, a labour of love, gives us a charming picture of a remarkable 
man. It will delight Osler’s innumerable friends, while those who had 
not the privilege of his acquaintance will find stimulus and pleasure in it. 
It possesses that indefinable charm we may call human interest, which 
makes it difficult to lay the volumes down. A student in Trinity College 
and in the old Toronto School of Medicine, a graduate in medicine of 
McGill, a professor in four great universities, Canadian, American, 
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British, one of the greatest teachers in medicine of his day, a writer of 
the highest literary and scientific quality, a man beloved by all who 
knew him, Canada may well be proud of the achievements of this dis- 
tinguished son. 

Volume 1 of the biography covers the Canadian (1849-1884) and 
American (1884-1905) periods, volume 11 the Oxford (1905-1919) period 
William Osler was born at Bond Head, Ontario, in 1849, the son of the 
Rev. Featherston Lake Osler, whose parish extended from Penetan- 
guishene to Thornhill. Osler’s fondness for scientific pursuits was not 
a new departure in the family, for an uncle, Edward Osler, a surgeon 
in the Navy, was a fellow of the Linnean Society, a writer of poems and 
hymns, a newspaper editor, the biographer of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, 
and as well a naturalist of no mean ability. A picture is given of early 
pioneer days and of the hardships endured by the Osler family in the 
primitive settlement in North York, before failing health forced the 
father to accept the more self-contained parish at Dundas. Osler’s 
education was carried on here, and later at Barrie. For his work pre- 
paratory to entering Trinity University he attended the Weston School, 
which later became Trinity College School. Here he fell under the 
influence of the Rev. W. A. Johnston, who developed his awakened 
interest in natural science. Here, too, he met Dr. James Bovell, under 
whom he later began the study of medicine. 
have guided Osler’s destiny. 
upon his career. 


These two men appear to 
He never tired of telling of their influence 
Nearly fifty years later Osler wrote, “Imagine the 
delight of a boy of an inquisitive nature to meet a man who cared nothing 
about words, but who knew about things—who knew the stars in their 
courses and could tell us their names, who delighted in the woods in 
the springtime, who showed us with a microscope the marvels in a drop 
of dirty pond water, and who on Saturday excursions up the river could 
talk of the Trilobites and the Orthoceratites and explain the formation 
of the earth’s crust. ... From the study of nature to the study of man 
was butastep.”’ Later pages tell us of his work with Bovell and under 
Robert Palmer Howard of Montreal. To these three teachers he owed 
his ‘‘success in life—if success means getting what you want and being 
satisfied with it’’. After graduation at McGill, two years were spent in 
study abroad. A very brief period in general practice was followed by 
an offer of a lectureship at McGill, where he was shortly made professor 
of the institutes of medicine. In 1884 at the age of thirty-five he was 
called to Philadelphia as professor of clinical medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Here he showed even more than in Montreal his 
remarkable powers as a Clinical teacher and investigator, stimulated his 
juniors ‘to observe, record and publish’’, enlarged his circle of friends, 
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and really embarked upon his amazing career as a writer of medical 
papers and addresses. In 1889 he was called to Baltimore to serve as 
physician-in-chief of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, a post he held for 
sixteen years, years of great activity in the organization of the new 
medical department, in investigation, in teaching, and in writing, and asa 
leader in public health matters. In 1905 he was called to the chair of 
regius professor of medicine at Oxford. The impression he made in 
England and his great influence in medical teaching is well told. Here 
he hoped for leisure that he might explore some of the bypaths of medi- 
cine, medical history and literature. He could not rest idly. Ever 
active, the Oxford period in which he hoped for leisure proved as full 
as the earlier years, and a whole volume is given to his last fourteen 
years. Filled with work, these years were likewise filled with honours 
which were literally showered upon him. His one great sorrow came 
during the war—the loss of his only son, who fell in France. From 
this blow he never fully recovered. In his last illness he wrote a friend: 
“the harbour is not far off. And such a happy voyage and such dear 
companions all the way! And the future does not worry.” His life 
was full of achievement, he had friends everywhere. Here and there 
we get a touch of his kindly humour and his eternal love of a practical 
joke. He could cheer the sorrowful and despondent and awaken hope 
in the sick. Few men had ever such wide interests in life, or such a 
wide circle of friends. His ‘‘ profound influence pervaded the whole of 
the English-speaking world. His name was a talisman wherever medicine 
was taught, studied or practised. The variety of his interests, and his 
enormous powers of work, made his life a kaleidoscope of public activity. 
It is impossible to read fifty pages of this book without realizing that 
Osler was indeed a very great man. It is not technical, and the layman 
will perhaps be even more struck than the professional by the picture 


which the Life gives of the profession asa whole. The secret of a wonder- 
ful life is unfolded in these pages.”’ 


JABEZ H. ELLIottT 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


{[Anon.] Cologne, the Security Pact, and the League (Round Table, June, 1925, pp. 431- 
450). 
A discussion of the present European situation as it concerns the British 
Empire. 
BRANCKER, Air Marshal Sir Serton. Imperial air routes (United Empire, Juiy, 1925, 
pp. 435-441). 
A demonstration of the value of air-ships to inter-imperial commerce. 
Dawson, W. H. Empire settlement and unemployment (Contemporary Review, May, 
1925, pp. 576-583). 
Remarks upon the connection, past and present, between emigration and 
the British labour market. : 
DomMVILLE-FirE, C. W. (ed.). The encyclopedia of the British Empire. Volume III. 
Bristol and London: Rankin Brothers, 1925, Pp. 1205-1787). 
Reviewed on page 246. 
Kenny, CourTNEY. The dominions and their mother country (Cambridge Law Journal, 
vol, II, no, II, pp. 157-168). 
A discussion of inter-imperial relations. 
LINGELBACH, ANNAL, The inception of the British Board of Trade (American Historical 
Review, July, 1925, pp. 701-727). 
The history of the Committee for Trade and Plantations from Edmund 
Burke's reform bill of 1780 to 1792, the end of the first decade of Pitt's ministry. 
MacInnes, C. M. The British Commonwealth and its unsolved problems. Londen and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green & Company. 1925, Pp. x, 173. ($1.75.) 
Reviewed on page 245. 
MACKENZIE, N. A. M. The treaty-making power in Canada (American Journal of 
International Law, July, 1925, pp. 489-504). 
A discussion of Canada’s status towards foreign powers, brought down to 
the summer of 1924. 
Sait, E. M. and Barrows, D. P. British politics in transition. (Government Hand- 
books, edited by D. P. BARRows and T. H. REED.) Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 1925. Pp. xvi, 319. ($1.80.) 
To be reviewed later. 
Vacts, ALFRED. Kanada in seinen auswartigen Angelegenheiten (Europaische Ges- 
prache, Mai, 1925, pp. 209-254). 
A comprehensive survey of recent changes in imperial and foreign relation- 
ships. 
Voc, J. L. F. The fiscal policy of our overseas dominions (Fortnightly Review, 
July, 1925, pp. 113-121). 
A defence, on historical grounds, of the policy of protection adopted by the 
British dominions. 
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WEssTER, C. K. The study of British foreign policy (Nineteenth Century) (American 
Historical Review, July, 1925, pp. 728-737). 
An account of the chief factors which influenced recent policy in foreign 
affairs, and of the principal classes of records, 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


[ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMMITTEE.] Report on editing modern historical 
documents (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June, 1925, pp. 
13-26). 

The final report of the sub-committee appointed in July, 1923, to report on 
“the principles upon which modern historical documents should be edited”’. 

Biccar, H. P. The Public Archives at Ottawa (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, February, 1925, pp. 66-79; June, 1925, pp. 38-44). 

A brief résumé of the contents of the Canadian Archives. 

CHARLTON, M. Outlines of the history of medicine (Annals of Medical History, volume 
V at pages 150 and 263, and volume VI at pages 222 and 312), 

A sketch of the history of the medical profession in Canada under French 
and British rule. 

De.icny, Louts. Le Musée McCord (L’Action Francaise, juin, 1925, pp. 377-379). 

A brief note upon the national historical museum at Montreal, 

Durr, the Hon. Mr. Justice. The Privy Council (Canadian Bar Review, June, 1925, 
pp. 273-281). 

A sketch of the history of the Privy Council as a judicial tribunal. 

FauTeux, Agcipius, Francis Parkman (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, juin, 
1925, pp. 177-183). 

An appreciation and criticism of Parkman as an historian. 

FRANKFURTER, F, and LANpDis, J. M. The compact clause of the constitution, New- 
haven, Connecticut: The Yale Law Company. 1925, 

A study of the “compact clause” in the constitution of the United States, 
reprinted from the Yale law Journal, It contains careful references to Canadian 
and Australian experience. 

GAvupDET, Victor. Les postes (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, juin, 1925, pp. 167- 
189). 

A general account of postal services, containing information about arrange- 
ments in Canada for the transmission of letters from early French times. 
Jacxes, L. B. Canadian contributions to world progress: III. In the sphere of early 

railroading (Canadian Magazine, July, 1925, pp. 167, 190-191). 

An outline of the story of Canadian railways. 

Jenness, D. Canada’s Eskimo problem (Queen’s Quarterly, April, May, June, 1925, 
pp. 317-329). 

A comprehensive article upon the Canadian Eskimos, their probable history 
and present condition. 

Kerr, DonaLp. The law of the Australian constitution. Sydney: The Law Book 
Company of Australasia. 1925. Pp. viii, 382. 

Reviewed on page 248, 

MacKay, I. A. A study in Canadian citizenship. Montreal: Published by the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 1924, Pp. 45. 

A pamphlet which describes in popular language the institutions of govern- 
ment in Canada. 
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Matteson, D. M. List of manuscripts concerning American history, preserved in 
European libraries and noted in their published catalogues and similar printed lists, 
Washington, D.C.: The Carnegie Institute. 1925. Pp. viii, 203. 

Reviewed on page 249. 

MyjeLveE, M.M. Eyktarstadt-problemet og Vinlandsreiserne (Norsk Historisk Tidsskrift, 
1924, part 3). 

A statement by a Norwegian historian of his reasons for believing that the 
Norsemen may have explored the coast of America south of latitude 36’ 54°. 

NasH, W. G. America: The true history of its discovery. London: Grant Richards, 
1924. Pp. xiii, 291. 

A refutation, based upon Spanish sources, of common misconceptions about 
the first voyage of Christopher Columbus. 

PELLAND, Léo. Le langage du palais (Le Canada Frangais, mai, 1925, pp. 682-696). 

An historical and critical account of the formal phraseology of the law-courts. 

RINFRET, the Hon. Mr. Justice. Le juge Fournier (Canadian Bar Review, June, 1925, 
pp. 298-307). 

An address delivered before the Junior Bar of Quebec on April 2, 1925. 

Rossins, C. L. School history of the American people. New York and Chicago: 
World Book Company. 1925. Pp. xxxiv, 606. ($1.72.) 

An up-to-date and unprejudiced text-book, containing references to Can- 
adian history. 

RosBITAILLE, R. P. Georces. L’Histoire du Canada par M. Hector Garneau (Le 
Canada Francais, mai, 1925, pp. 706-724). 

The conclusion of an article in appreciation of Garneau, begun in Le Canada 
Frangats for March, 1925. 

Wronc, G. M. The two races in Canada. Montreal: [The Canadian Historical 
Association]. 1925. Pp. 14. 

A lecture delivered before the Canadian Historical Association at its annual 
meeting, on May 21, 1925, 


(2) New France 


[Anon.] Dieppe et le Canada (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, juin, 1925, pp. 189- 
191). 

A list of persons in Canadian history who came from the town of Dieppe, 
among them the brothers Lemoyne, from whom were descended the barons of 
Longueuil, 

[ANON.] Les capitaines de milice sous le régime francais (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, juin, 1925, p. 184). 

Evidence to show that the militia captains were appointed by the governor 
of the province. 

Bupp, RALPH (ed.). Journals of the La Vérendrye trips to the Mandan villages on the 
Missouri river in 1738-9 and to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in 1742-43 
(Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, June, 1925, pp. 83-129). 

Translations of parts of the original French narratives made by Douglas 
Brymner, public archivist of Canada, and first printed in the Report on Canadian 
Archives for 1889, and by Miss A, H. Blegen, of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
from the Margry Papers. 

FLANDREAU, GRACE. The Vérendrye expeditions in quest of the Pacific (Quarterly of 
the Oregon Historical Society, June, 1925, pp. 65-82). 

The story of Vérendrye’s travels, 
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GossELIN, R. P. AMEDEE. Les neveux de Mgr. de Laval (Le Canada Frangais, mai, 
1925, pp. 653-672). 

Biographical details about the six sons of Jean-Louis de Laval, seigneur de 
Montigny, of whom three, Francois (b. 1665), Francois (dit Fanchon, b. 1668), 
and Charles-Frangois-Guy (b. 1669) have been confused by historians, 

MassicoTtTE, E.-Z. Chirurgiens, apothicaires, etc., sous le régime frangais (Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques, juin, 1925, pp. 166-170). 

Additional notes upon the history of medicine in French Canada. 

————— Tiblemont ou Tillemont (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, juin, 1925, 
p. 188). 

A discussion about the exact name of one of the companions of Dollard des 
Ormeaux. 

Munro, W. B. The coureurs de bois (Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1923-4, pp. 192-205). 

A brief sketch of the fur trade during the French régime. 

Porter, the Hon, P. A, Old Fort Niagara (Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Society, April, 1925, pp. 121-131). 

The story of the old castle at Fort Niagara, built by the French in 1726-7, 
and of earlier French forts on the Niagara frontier, 

Roy, REGIs et MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Le Régiment de Carignan: Son organisation 
et son expédition au Canada (1665-1668): Officiers et soldats qui s’établirent en 
Canada. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1925, Pp, 130, 

Reviewed on page 253. 

SuLTeE, BenjaMin. Mélanges historiques: Etudes éparses et inédites. Compilés, annotés, 
et publiés par GERARD MALCHELOSSE. Volume XIII. Papineau et son temps. 
Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1925. Pp. 96. 

Reviewed on page 253. 

THOMPSON, J. J. Chicagou, the grand chief of the Illinois (Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, April, 1925, pp. 332-337). 

An attempt to determine the origin of the name ‘‘Chicago”’. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


Exxiott, T. C. David Thompson, pathfinder, and the Columbia river (Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society, June, 1925, pp. 191-202), 
A revision of a paper originally printed in Volume XII of the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, 
INGRAHAM, C. A. A great colonial executive and scholar—Cadwallader Colden (Ameri- 
cana, July, 1925, pp. 295-314). 
An account of a well-known lieutenant-governor of New York (1761-1776), 
the author of The history of the Five Indian Nations (New York, 1727). 
McBain, H.L. The legal status of the American colonial city (Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 1925, pp. 177-200). 
A study of the charters of early municipalities to show the relation of these 
corporations to the states in which they were situated. 
MoNARGUE, GEORGES. Un général allemand au Canada: Le Baron.Friedrich Adolphus 
von Riedesel (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, juin, 1925, pp. 190-213). 
A discussion of the place in Canadian history of the Brunswick troops who 
reached Quebec in 1776, with their commander, Colonel Riedesel. 
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Nicuots, C. J. Completion of Arnold's march through Maine (Sprague’s Journal of 
Maine History, April-June, 1925, pp. 69-78). 


An account of Major-General Arnold’s movements from the defeat at 
Quebec to the battle of Saratoga. 

Oscoop, H. L. The American colonies in the eighteenth century. 
York: The Columbia University Press. 1925. Pp. 582. 
$20.00 the set.) 

Reviewed on page 254. 


Volume IV. New 
($5.50 the volume, 


Pipes, N. B. Translation of extract from an exploration of the Oregon territory, the 
Californias, and the Gulf of California, undertaken during the years 1840, 1841, 
and 1842 by Eugene Duflot de Mofras (Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, 
June, 1925, pp. 151-167). 

Descriptions of establishments of the Hudson’s Bay Company, translated 
from the record of de Mofras, printed in Paris in 1844, 

PRATT, J. W. Western aims in the War of 1812 (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June, 1925, pp. 36-50). 

A reply to an article entitled ‘‘Western land hunger and the War of 1812: 
A conjecture”, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1924 
(pp. 365-95). 

RIDDELL, the Hon. W. R. Pierre du Calvet, a Huguenot refugee in early Montreal: His 
treason and fate (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, 
pp. 239-254). 

Some incidents in the career of a French merchant who remained in Canada 
after the British conquest and who was imprisoned on account of alleged treason- 
able correspondence with the Americans. 

Wo tz, L. O. The Chippewa cession of Mackinac Island to George III, May 12, 1781 
(Michigan History Magazine, April, 1925, pp. 136-142). 

Notes about the history of old fort Michilimackinac. 

Younc, A.H. The Revd. John Ogilvie, D.D., an army chaplain at Fort Niagara and 
Montreal, 1759-60 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume 
XXII, pp. 296-337). 

Some letters by a missionary to the Mohawk Indians who accompanied Sir 
William Johnson's troops in 1759 and 1760, printed in extenso, with an intro- 
duction and footnotes by Professor A. H. Young, of Trinity College, Toronto. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Coyne, J. H. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada (Quarterly Journal 
of the New York State Historical Society, April, 1925, pp. 109-120). 
A paper read on October 2, 1924, at Buffalo, before the New York State 
Historical Association. 
Davison, J. F. The problem of the Lemieux Act (Dalhousie Review, April, 1925, 
pp. 54-64). 
A discussion of the Lemieux Act by the lecturer in Jurisprudence in the 
University of Toronto. 
[Dominion BuREAU oF STATISTICS.] The Canada year book, 1924. Edited by S. A. 


CupmMore. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925. Pp. xxxi, 1016. ($1.00.) 
Reviewed on page 250. 
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Hayes, Sir BERTRAM. Hull down: Reminiscences of wind-jammers, troops, and travellers, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. ix, 310. 
Reminiscences of the commodore of the White Star Line, containing many 
references to Canada and Canadians, especially in connection with Canadian 
troops in the South African War and in the Great War. 


(5) The Great War 


Hunter, A. F. Historical notes on finance in the Great War, and afterward (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 125-143). 
A record compiled from newspaper clippings and notes made during the 
years 1914 to 1919, 
MAcPHAIL, Sir ANDREW. Official history of the Canadian forces in the Great War: The 
Medical Services. Published by authority of the Minister of National Defence, 
under direction of the General Staff. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1925, 
Pp. viii, 428, 
Reviewed on page 260, 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


BAsTIEN, HERMAS. Le bilinguisme dans les provinces maritimes (L’Action Frangaise, 
juin, 1925, pp. 350-368). 
An account of the French schools at present existing in the eastern provinces, 
Gover, Lady E. R. Memories of four continents. London: Seeley, Service & Com- 
pany. 1923. Pp. 318. 
A volume of reminiscences by the wife of a former governor of Newfoundland 
containing some account of visits to Canada. 
{QueBEc: Bureau or Statistics.] Statistical year book of Quebec, 1924. Edited by 
VALMORE GRATTON. Quebec: Ls.-A, Proulx. 1925, Pp. xxii, 481. 
Reviewed on page 250. 
WEAVER, Emity P. Social life in Halifax in the eighteenth century (Canadian Magazine, 
June, 1925, pp. 136, 144-147). 
Anecdotes of life at Government House and at other social centres, 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Benoist, Emite. Monographies économiques. Montréal: Les éditions du Devoir, 
1925. Pp. x, 272. 
Brief accounts of French-Canadian business firms in Montreal. 
BERNARD, ANTOINE, C.S.V. La Gaspésie au soleil, Montréal: Les clercs de Saint- 
Viateur, éditeurs, 1925. Pp. 332, 
Reviewed on page 257. 
LEYMARIE, A.-L. Les commencements de Montréal (Les Cahiers catholiques, avril 10, 
1925, pp. 3553-3559; avril 25, 1925, pp. 3597-3605; mai 25, 1925, pp. 3647- 
3651; juin 10, 1925, pp. 3706-3710). 
The conclusion of the series of articles upon the history of Montreal in the 


first half of the seventeenth century, begun in Les Cahiers catholiques for February 
25, 1925. 
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Roy, P.-G. Les garde-magasin du rot a Québec (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
juin, 1925, pp. 161-165). 
An account of the barrack-sergeants at Quebec, from their origin in 1664 
until the end of the French régime. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Braip, ANDREW. John Galt, Canadian pioneer (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and Records, volume XXII, pp. 5-13). 

A brief sketch of the superintendent of the Canada Company. 

BreiTHaurt, W. H. The settlement of Waterloo County (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 14-17). _ 

An account of early settlers on the Grand River. 

Crark, A. J. Notes on the Galt churches (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, volume XXII, pp. 18-19). 

Some recollections of the Rev. John Bayne and the Rev. John Dyer. 

CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-Gen. E. A. The inception of the Welland Canal (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 60-88). 

A record of transactions connected with the beginnings of the Welland 
Canal, from 1814 to 1825. 

A memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonell, of Glengarry House, the 
first speaker of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 20-59). 

A political and military biography of a well-known Loyalist from New York 
State, containing extracts from contemporary records of the Revolutionary War 
and of the beginnings of political life in Upper Canada. 

Waterloo County Pioneers’ Memorial, Schoerg Farm, near Kitchener, 
Ontario, 24 June, 1924 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 
volume XXII, pp. 89-91). 

“An address on turning the first sod of the pioneer monument.” 

GREEN, ERNEST. John de Cou, pioneer (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 
volume XXII, pp. 92-116). 

An interesting account of an Ontario Loyalist, of Huguenot origin, who 
founded the town of De Cew Falls. 

Hut, H. P. The construction of the Rideau Canal, 1826-1832 (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 117-124). 

An account of Colonel By and the building of the Rideau Canal. 

LANDON, FRED. Anthony Burns in Canada (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, volume XXII, pp. 162-166). 

The story of a runaway slave whose trial in Boston in 1854 was one of the 
dramatic preliminaries to the Civil War, and who afterwards became pastor of 
Zion Baptist Church, at St. Catharines, Ontario. 

Social conditions among the negroes in Upper Canada before 1865 (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 144-161). 

An account of the position of negroes in Canada at the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, with a selected bibliography of books and articles on the subject. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE F. Commodore Alexander Grant (1734-1813) (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 167-181). 

A brief account of an officer in Montgomerie’s Highlanders in 1759 who 
for fifty-three years commanded the fleets on Lake Champlain and on the 
Great Lakes. 
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{Ontario Historicat Society.] Annual Reports for the year 1924. Toronto: pub- 
lished by the Society. 1925. Pp. 81. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting of the Society, on June 24 and 25, 
1924, and the reports of officers. 

PANABAKER, D. N. Address of the president, Waterloo Pioneers’ Memorial Association, 
turning-the-sod exercises, June 24, 1944 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, volume XXII, pp. 182-185). 

Remarks upon some early Mennonite settlers, 

RIDDELL, the Hon. W. R. Criminal courts and law in early (Upper) Canada (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 210-221), 

A brief account of the beginnings of British law in Upper Canada. 

“His Honour”, the lieutenant-governor, and ‘‘His Lordship’’, the justice 
(Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 255-258), 

A history of some official titles in the province of Ontario, which has also 
appeared in the Canadian Magazine, for March, 1925, at page 46. 

The legislature of Upper Canada and contempt (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 186-201). 

Incidents to show how the provincial legislature claimed the privileges of 
the British Houses of Parliament in dealing with ‘‘contempt”’. 

The “ordinary” Court of Chancery in Upper Canada (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 222-238), 

The record of ‘‘an attempt by the lieutenant-governor to act as chancellor”, 

When a few claimed monopoly of spiritual functions (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 202-209). 

An account of The King v. Clark Bentom, a case which arose through the 
claim of a Protestant non-conformist clergyman to exercise full clerical duties, 
contrary to the laws of the province. 

WINTEMBERG, W. J. The place and stream names of Oxford County, Ontario (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and Records, volume XXII, pp. 259-295). 

A scholarly attempt to determine the origin of local place-names. 

[WomENn’s CANADIAN HIstToRICAL Society oF OTtTawa.] Annual Report, 1924-25. 
Ottawa: Published by the Society. 1925. Pp. 24. 

The constitution, officers, and twenty-sixth annual report of the society. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Buxton, L. H. D. The Stoney Indians of the Bow River, Alberta, Canada (Discovery, 
July, 1925, pp. 259-264). 
A description of a Siouan tribe now living on a reserve in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, 
FANNING, EDWARD. Voyages and discoveries in the South Seas, 1792-1832. Salem, 
Massachusetts: Marine Research Society. 1924. Pp. xvi, 335, 
Reviewed on page 258. 
HAYWARD, VICTORIA. Mennonites of Manitoba (Canadian Magazine, May, 1925, 
pp. 102-103). 
A brief description of life at Ostervik, in southern Manitoba. 
RESTARICK, the Rt. Rev. H. B. Hawait, 1778-1920, from the view-point of a bishop. 
Honolulu: Paradise of the Pacific. 1924. Pp. 406. 
Reviewed on page 259. 
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Smitu, Frances E, Nootkaland (Americana, July, 1925, pp. 336-378). 
‘A narrative of the exploration and survey of the northwest coast of North 
America.” 
Snow, Capt. Exviot (ed.). The sea, the ship, and the sailor. Salem, Massachusetts: 
Marine Research Society. 1925. Pp. xviii, 353. 
Reviewed on page 258. 
TEssIER-LAVIGNE, YVES. Le bilinguisme dans l'ouest canadien (L’Action Frangaise, 
mai, 1925, pp. 266-281). 
The first of a series of articles about the status of the French language in 
the western provinces, 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


AITKEN, G. C. The progress of survey and settlement in British Columbia (Geographical 
Review, July, 1925, pp. 399-410). 
A brief record of geographical work in the Pacific province. 
[Anon.] Problems and prospects in Canada (Willison’s Monthly, June, 1925, pp. 5-10). 
A discussion of the Canadian tariff. 

Asuton, E. J. Soldier land settlement in Canada (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1925, pp. 488-498). 

An account of the operation of the Soldier Settlement Acts of 1917 and 1919, 
written by a member of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR.] Government intervention in labour disputes in 
Canada, Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925, Pp. 22, 

A discussion of the relationship between government and labour in Canada. 
— Investigation into alleged combine in the distribution of fruit and vegetables. 
Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925, Pp. 184. 
The interim report of Mr. Lewis Duncan, commissioner appointed by Order 
in Council to investigate certain conditions in western markets. 

— Judicial proceedings respecting constitutional validity of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907 and amendments, 1910, 1918, 1920. Ottawa: F. A. 
Acland. 1925. Pp. 304. 

A volume containing the proceedings in all courts which culminated in the 
opinion of the Privy Council against the Lemieux Act. 

[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.] Natural resources of the prairie provinces. 
Ottawa: Published by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service. 1925, Pp. 47. 

A brief sketch of the development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

——_——— Report of the Commissioner of Canadian national parks for the year ending 
March 31, 1924. Ottawa: F. A. Acland 1925. Pp. 30. 

An account of recent efforts to extend the system of national parks, to 
preserve wild animal life, and to mark historic sites. 

FREEMAN, R. E. The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes deep waterway (Nineteenth Century, 
June, 1925, pp. 815-822). 

An account of the joint attempt by Canada and the United States to make 
a navigable channel from the head of Lake Superior to the sea. 

HAUSHOFER, KARL. Geopolitik des paszifischen Ozeans. Berlin: Kurt Vohwinkel 

Verlag. 1925. Pp. 453; maps. 
Reviewed on page 268. 

MAGRATH, C. A, Organization for immigration (Willison’s Monthly, July, 1925, 
pp. 52-55). 

A discussion of national expenditure upon colonization, 
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Mason, M. H. The Arctic forests. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1924, Pp. 
xiii, 320. 


To be reviewed later. 
McNu ty, W. J. Canada reaping a harvest from liquor business (Current History, 
June, 1925, pp. 374-377). 
Statistics to show the extent of the liquor traffic from Canada to the United 
States, 
MITCHELL, E, W. L. The financing and marketing of the Niagara fruit crop (Journal 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, July, 1925, pp. 445-449). 
An account of the experiences of the Niagara Peninsula Growers Limited 
in marketing their fruit crop. 
Noxon, W. C. Hydro-electric development in Ontario, Canada (United Empire, May, 
1925, pp. 285-296). 
A paper read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on April 7, 1925. 
OciLviE, NoEL. Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada (Scottish Geographical 
Review, May 15, 1925, pp. 142-157). 
A descriptive article by the director of the Geodetic Survey. 
SHaw, C. L. Cassiar, the latest gold field (Canadian Magazine, July, 1925, pp. 163, 
185-187). 
The story of a gold rush of 1925 in British Columbia. 
THORINGTON, J. M. The expedition to Mount Logan, Yukon Territory (Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia, July, 1925, pp. 36-40). 
An account of the various attempts to climb Mount Logan, the highest 
peak in the St. Elias region. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


AVERILL, A. S. Private schools in British Columbia (United Empire, June, 1925, 
pp. 352-356). 
A description of educational institutions in British Columbia. 
BisHop, C. W. The Canadian Y.M.C.A. in the Great War. Toronto: Published by 
the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations of Canada. 1924. 
Pp. xv, 446. 
To be reviewed later. 
Cuampris, H.G. De. LeR. P. Marquette (Le Canada Frangais, juin-juillet-aofit, 1925, 
pp. 773-777). 
An account of the labours of Marquette among the Illinois. 
Dasion, R. P. CLAUDE J. Account of the second voyage and the death of Father Jacques 
Marquette (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, April, 1925, pp. 291-301). 
A reprint of a contemporary account of Marquette’s second voyage to the 
Illinois, 
DEvINE, E.-J., s.j. Les Jésuites et les Iroquois (Le Canada Frangais, juin-juillet-aofit, 
1925, pp. 763-772). 
A chapter in the history of Jesuit missions in America. 
FRASER, ALEXANDER. The beatification of the Jesuit missionaries in New France (Can- 
adian Journal of Religious Thought, May-June, 1925, pp. 222-234). 
A brief account of the work of the early Jesuit missionaries, and of the 
movement for their beatification. 
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GossELIN, R. P. Amépte. M. de Montigny (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 

juin, 1925, pp. 171-176). 
A revision of some details in historical accounts of a French priest who 
served in Canada from 1692 to 1700. 
GrRouLx, l’abbé LioneL. Nos martyrs (L’Action Frangaise, juin, 1925, pp. 369-376). 
A tribute to the eight martyred priests who were beatified on June 21, 
1925. 
Lauvrigre, Emite. Les Jésuites en Acadie (Le Canada Frangais, juin-juillet-aoft, 
1925, pp. 733-743). 
An account of the work of the Jesuits in their first American field. 
Les Jésuites en Acadie (Revue de |'Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, Ile 
trimestre, 1925, pp. 173-210). 
An article by the author of La tragédie d’un peuple (Paris, 1922). 

LECOMPTE, EDouARD, s.j. La tragédie de la nation huronne (Le Canada Frangais, 

juin-juillet-aofit, 1925, pp. 754-762), 
A brief sketch of the missions to the Hurons, 

MaGnan, C.-J. Un cinquantenaire: Le Conseil de l'Instruction Publique, 1875-1925 
(Le Canada Frangais, mai, 1925, pp. 697-705). 

An account of the body which supervises primary instruction in the province 
of Quebec. 

MAURAULT, OLIVIER, p.s.s. Notre-Dame de Montréal: La presbytére-séminaire (Revue 
Trimestrielle Canadienne, juin, 1925, pp. 117-141). 

An account of the edifices successively occupied by the Sulpicians of Mon- 
treal. 

McNett, J. T. The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 1875-1925. Toronto: General 
Board, Presbyterian Church in Canada. 1925. Pp. xi, 276. 

Reviewed on page 269. 
PARKER, C.C. A Mohawk Westminster (Canadian Magazine, May, 1925, pp. 106-107). 
An account of St. Paul’s Church, near Brantford, erected by George IV 
in 1785 for the Indian followers of Joseph Brant. 

PruD'’HOMME, L,-A, Les premiers missionatres de l' ouest canadien (Le Canada Frangais, 
juin-juillet-aofit, 1925, pp. 778-786). 

Brief sketches of Jesuit missionaries in the west—Mésaiger, Aulneau, 
Coquart, and de la Morénie. 

Roy, P.-G. Les martyrs Jésuites canadiens (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
juillet, 1925, pp. 193-256). 

Extracts from early and recently published works upon the Jesuit mission- 
aries in New France. 

Rusk, R. L. The literature of the middle-western frontier. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1925. In two volumes. Pp, ix, 457; 419. 

Contains a few references to early French-Canadian narratives. 

SHEPHERD, F. J. The first medical school in Canada: Its history and founders, with 
some personal reminiscences. Montreal: Reprinted from the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, 1925, Pp. 21. 

A sketch of the history of the medical school at McGill University. 

TREMBLAY, Jos.-C. Au royaume du Saguenay (Le Canada Frangais, juin-juillet-aoft, 
1925, pp. 744-753). 

The story of the Jesuit mission at Tadoussac, 1641-1782. 





